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NOTES ON THE LEGEND OF THE EATEN HEART 
IN SPAIN 


HE folktale of the eaten heart, which frequently develops the 

theme of a faithless wife who unwittingly consumes the heart 
of her lover, is often encountered in the literature of Western 
Europe, especially that of the Middle Ages.‘ Narratives in which 
the heart is spoken of as actually being devoured * can usually be 
traced back to one of three sources: the biography of the Provengal 
poet Guilhem de Cabestaing,* Chapter iii of Dante’s Vita Nuwova,* 


or the Ninth Story of the Fourth Day of the Decameron. Because 
of a similar tale deriving from India, Gaston Paris and Hermann 
Patzig, who have given the legend careful consideration, believe 
that it is of Oriental origin.® 


1 For a partial bibliography of the legend of the eaten heart, see Stith 
Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk Literature, University of Indiana Studies, Vol. 
XXII (Bloomington, 1935), Motif Q478.1. 

2 The remarks in this article are confined to stories in which the heart 
is spoken of as actually being consumed. For the influence in Spanish litera- 
ture of the Guiscardo-Ghismonda theme (Decameron, IV, 1), which tells of the 
lover’s heart being torn from his body and sent to his beloved in a golden 
bowl, see Catherine B. Bourland, ‘‘ Boccaccio and the Decameron in Castilian 
and Catalan Literature,’’ Revue Hispanique, XII (1905), 94-99. 

3 For a text of the Provencal version, see Jean de Nostredame, Les vies 
des plus célébres et anciens poétes provengaux (Paris, 1913), pp. 36-38. 

4 Ed. Michele Scherillo (Milan, 1921), pp. 65-68. 

5 See Gaston Paris, ‘‘La Légende du Chatelain de Couci dans 1’Inde,’’ 
Romania, XII (1883), 359-363. See also Gaston Paris, rev. of Hermann 
Patzig’s Zur Geschichte der Herzmére (Berlin, 1891), Romania, XXI (1892), 
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The story of the eaten heart does not appear in Castilian litera- 
ture until the second half of the sixteenth century. During this 
period it is found twice, and of these two versions no previous 
mention has been made. A third, sometimes attributed to Spanish 
tradition because its setting is laid in Spain and because it is told 
of historical Spanish characters, belongs in reality to French litera- 
ture of the late seventeenth century. Each of the three narratives 
to be considered is drawn from one of the above-mentioned primary 
sources: Dante, Boccaccio, or the biography of the troubadour 
Cabestaing. 

The first of the two Castilian accounts, chronologically speaking, 
appears in the Coloquios satiricos of Antonio de Torquemada, which 
was printed in 1553 at Mondojiedo.* In a chapter of this work 
ealled ‘‘Coloquio pastoril’’ the shepherd Torcato relates a dream in 
which he sees drawing near to him, mounted on a chariot, the sym- 
bolical figure Cruelty, whose clothes are bloody and whose physical 
appearance is terrifying. Cruelty is holding in one hand Belisia, 
Toreato’s beloved shepherdess, and in the other a bare sword. Rid- 
ing behind them on the chariot are Care, Tribulation, Anguish, and 
Despair. The shepherdess tears off Torcato’s jacket and shirt, 
and Cruelty opens the shepherd’s left side with the sword and re- 
moves his heart. Belisia drinks the blood of her lover, after which 
she and Cruelty ravenously eat the heart. The shepherdess then 
says that she is leaving in Torcato’s presence Care, Tribulation, 
Anguish, and Despair and that they will always abide with him. 
Belisia and Cruelty mount the chariot and disappear toward the 
eastle of Cruelty. 

This figurative episode is apparently modeled after another 
in Dante’s Vita Nuova. In Chapter iii Dante relates that he falls 
asleep and sees in his dream a red mist in which Love appears hold- 
ing in his arms a sleeping woman, covered with a blood-colored 
cloth, whom the poet recognizes as his beloved Beatrice. Love, who 
is of frightful aspect, also holds in his hand Dante’s flaming heart. 
Love rejoicingly says to Dante, ‘‘I am thy master.’’ Then Love 
awakens Beatrice and compels her to eat the burning heart. She 
eats as one afraid. Love’s joy suddenly changes to sadness, and 
140-141, and John E. Matzke, ‘‘The Legend of the Eaten Heart,’’ Modern 


Language Notes, XXVI (1911), 1. 
6 NBAE, VII (Pt. II), 696-698. 
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beginning to weep, he takes the lady in his arms and vanishes with 
her toward Heaven.’ 

A comparison of Dante’s story with that of Torquemada reveals 
significant parallels. Both narratives are related as dreams. Both 
contain the following characters: a lover who dreams the dream, 
a lady whom he loves, and a symbolical figure who serves as her 
guide. In each story the lady is being carried by the guide. The 
physical characteristics of the guides are frightening. In both 
versions the lady consumes the heart of her lover. At the end the 
guide and the lady vanish as suddenly as they have appeared. 
Finally, the purpose of each narrative is to express in a figurative 
manner the great love of the dreamer for his beloved. 

The influence on Torquemada of this episode from Dante’s Vita 
Nuova has been overlooked. In fact, after stating in the Origenes 
de la novela that he has not found the Vita Nuova quoted anywhere 
in Spanish literature up to 1600, M. Menéndez y Pelayo adds: 
** , . Slo en la novela catalana de Curial y Giielfa . . . se en- 
cuentra una imitacién de la maravigliosa visione del corazén comido, 
que esta en el capitulo IIT de la Vita Nuova.’”’* It is obvious that 
Torquemada’s use of Dante’s story had escaped the attention of 
Menéndez y Pelayo. 


The next account of the eaten heart in Castilian literature is 


that of the Toledan actor and writer Juan Bautista de Loyola, 
whose poetic version is found as an interpolated narrative in his 
allegorical novel Viaje y naufragios del Macedonio, published at 


7 It should be pointed out that Dante handles the story of the eaten heart 
more artistically and elegantly than others who use this theme. By. omitting 
the details of the removal of the heart, Dante expresses his love for Beatrice 
with more refinement and with less medieval cruelty than is true of the authors 
of other versions. Torquemada’s account is the only one within the scope of 
this article which makes reference to the drinking of the lover’s blood. 

8 Ed. C.8.1.C. (Santander, 1943), II, 4. It seems conclusive that Tor- 
quemada’s version of the eaten heart is not derived from Curial y Giielfa. The 
purpose of the Catalan story is to teach a lesson against ingratitude. A poor 
man, cold and hungry, is begging from door to door and meets a beautiful 
woman who wraps her cloak about him, tears out her heart, and gives it to 
him to eat on one condition: that if he ever finds her in need, he will return the 
favor. Later, he does so find her, but he refuses aid. It is true that the 
Catalan version is related in dream-vision form, and according to Antonio 
Rubié y Liueh, it is also derived from Dante’s Vita Nuova. See Curial y 
Giielfa, ed. R. Miquel y Planas (Barcelona, 1932), p. 487. 
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Salamanca in 1587. An examination of this tale indicates that it 
is apparently derived from the Ninth Story of the Fourth Day 
of the Decameron. 

It will be recalled that in Boccaccio’s narrative a Provengal 
knight, Guiglielmo—Rossiglione, has as one of his best friends 
another knight named Guiglielmo Guardastagno. The friend and 
Rossiglione’s wife fall in love with each other. When the husband 
finds this out, he resolves to take mortal revenge. He invites the 
lover to dinner, ambushes him on the way, slays him, and tearing out 
his heart, has it prepared and served to his wife as that of a wild 
boar. She eats while her husband watches. After she has finished, 
he asks her whether she has enjoyed the dish, and when she replies 
that it has pleased her very much, he makes known to her what 
she has eaten. Aghast, the wife rebukes her husband and im- 
mediately afterwards commits suicide by throwing herself from a 
high window. The husband runs away, and the wife and lover are 
buried in the same tomb. 

Loyola’s version of the story is recounted in 150 lines of tercets, 
with a concluding quatrain.® He says that in Otranto there lives a 
count who is married to Delia, the daughter of the Duke of Tarento. 
The count has a servant, named Arpago, whom he greatly trusts and 
extravagantly praises in his wife’s presence. Delia falls in love 
with the servant, and later the count overhears them in amorous 
conversation. He secretly plans to take the life of his faithful 
servant. While hunting in the mountains, the count kills Arpago, 
cuts out his heart, and takes it to the palace to be set before his 
wife as the heart of a deer. After she has consumed the dish, the 
count ironically asks her: ‘‘; Es buen manjar Arpago, tu querido?”’ 
(P. 50, line 12.) The horrified countess condemns her husband for 
what he has done, rushes to her quarters, and hangs herself. An- 
other of the count’s servants, who by chance had witnessed the 
murder of Arpago, informs his companions. The servants rebel, 
slay the count, cast his body to the wild beasts, and take possession 
of his property. 

In spite of minor alterations, such as changing the setting from 
Provence to Italy and giving the characters Italian instead of 


9 For the text of Loyola’s narrative of the eaten heart, see my unpublished 
dissertation (Texas, 1949), ‘‘Viaje y naufragios del Macedonio of Juan 
Bautista de Loyola: A Critical Edition,’’ pp. 47-51. Subsequent references 
to this work will be given in the text. 


— ee Or elLCUlU el eli —_ ih =. 
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Provencal names, there is a striking similarity between the two 
narratives. The following parallels, brought out in the preceding 
summaries, are a strong indication that Loyola’s story was patterned 
after Boccaccio’s : *° 


1. In the beginning each husband holds in great esteem the man 
who later betrays him. 

2. When the love affair is discovered, each husband secretly 
swears to avenge his honor by slaying his wife’s lover. 

3. Both lovers are killed after being unexpectedly attacked. 

4. The heart of each lover is prepared and served as that of a 
wild animal. 

5. Each wife is asked if she has eaten with pleasure the dish set 
before her. 

6. Both wives bitterly reprimand their husbands for what they 
have done and straightway commit suicide. 


It is also noticeable that there is a close correspondence between 
the mental and emotional reactions of the characters. In the Italian 
story, for instance, when the wife first realizes that she is in love with 
the nobleman, Boccaccio tells how intent she is in her love and how 
she longs for its fulfillment: ‘‘. . . e comincid a porre amore a lui, in 


tanto che niuna cosa pit che lui disiderava o amava, né altro at- 
tendeva che da lui esser richiesta....’’** At this same point in the 
Spanish version Loyola expresses a like response on the part of 
Delia, whose love for the servant is overwhelming and who cries 
out to the heavens to be with him: 


se enamoré dél, tal que en fuego ardia. 
Y no aleangando estilo que le preste 
a remediar la llama horrible y fiera, 
viéndose de amor ciega y por aquéste, 
con llanto rompe el viento y alta esphera. 
(P. 48, lines 5-9) 


The behavior of the wives is also analogous when their lovers do 
not appear at the expected time. In the Italian version the lover 


10 The earliest Spanish translation of the Decameron was published at 
Seville in 1496. By 1550 this work had been reprinted four times; one of these 
editions appeared in Toledo, Loyola’s native city, in 1524. 


11 Ed. Enrico Bianchi, in La Letteratura Italiana, VIII (Milan, 1952), 
337. 
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fails to keep a dinner appointment. The wife, considerably sur- 
prised and distressed, asks her husband for an explanation, and he 
replies that he has received word that their guest cannot come until 
the following day. At this sudden turn of events, we are told that 
the wife is ‘‘somewhat troubled.’’ In the Spanish story when Delia 
searches among those who have returned from the hunt and finds 
that her lover is missing, she is greatly disturbed and upset. Both 
authors represent the wives as being not only concerned about the 
absence of their lovers but also as sensing the misfortune that is soon 
to be disclosed. 

In view of the parallelism between these two stories, it seems 
unlikely that Loyola’s version of the eaten heart could have come 
from a source other than the Decameron. Those who have studied 
the influence of Boccaccio in Spain have failed to mention this use 
of one of his best known tales by Juan Bautista de Loyola, who ap- 
pears to have been the first and the only writer to retell this par- 
ticular narrative in Castilian literature.** It should also be pointed 
out that folklorists have completely overlooked this version of the 
eaten heart in Spain as well as that found in the above-mentioned 
Coloquios satiricos of Antonio de Torquemada.** 

In discussions of the folk motif of the eaten heart a tale related 
by the Countess of Aulnoy in her Mémoires de la cour d’Espagne,"* 
published in 1690, is sometimes cited as evidence that the tradition 
also exists in Spain.** The setting of her narrative is at the court 
of Spain, and its principal characters are the Marquis of Astorga, 
his wife, and a beautiful girl with whom he is infatuated. An in- 
teresting feature of the story is that the réles usually played by the 
husband and wife are reversed. The marchioness kills the girl, 
removes her heart, and looks on as her husband eats. To convince 
him that he has consumed the heart of his loved one, the wife dis- 
plays the gory head of the deceased. The marchioness enters a 
convent, eventually loses her mind through rage and jealousy, and 
her husband falls into utter despair. 

Madame d’Aulnoy’s story is essentially the same as that told of 


12 Cf. Bourland, op. cit. (above, n. 2). 

13 See Stith Thompson, Motif-Indez, and R. 8. Boggs, Index of Spanish 
Folktales (Helsinki, 1930). 

14 Ed. B. Carey (Paris, 1876). 

15 See Gaston Paris, ‘‘Le Roman du Chatelain de Couci,’’ Romania, VIII 
(1879), 362, n. 4. 
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the Provencal poet Guilhem de Cabestaing. In this version the 
poet is murdered by an enraged husband, who cuts out his rival’s 
heart and severs his head. Later, the husband produces the head 
to convince his wife that she has really eaten the heart of her lover. 
With reference to the legend of the eaten heart, J. E. Matzke has 
established the fact that the introduction of the head as ocular proof 
is a motif peculiar to the Provencal version,’ and for this reason 
the Countess of Aulnoy’s narrative seems without question to be 
derived from this source. Her account has nothing whatever to do 
with the legend of the eaten heart in Spanish literature. She 
merely chose to retell the Provengal version with Spaniards as 
characters and with Spain as the setting. R. Foulché-Delbose states 
that Madame d’Aulnoy was never in Spain and that her Mémoires 
represents a mere compilation which contains no direct references 
to Spain and no personal observations concerning her supposed visit 
to that country.** The work, he continues, is replete with amplifica- 
tions and embellishments that are intended to portray Spaniards as 
possessing savage customs and as being dominated by violent and 
fierce passions. To illustrate this point Foulché-Delbose calls at- 
tention to Madame d’Aulnoy’s story of the eaten heart, and in so 
doing he remarks that she was evidently acquainted with the legend 
of Guilhem de Cabestaing."* 

It is apparent that the Provencal narrative was suggested to 
Madame d’Aulnoy because the Marquis of Astorga had the reputa- 
tion of being a wanton debauchee. One of her principal sources of 
information about the court of Spain was a book by the same title 
as hers, Mémoires de la cour d’Espagne, incorrectly ascribed to the 
marquis Pierre de Villars and commonly referred to as the Pseudo- 
Villars.° This work depicts the Marquis of Astorga as a man of 
ordinary abilities who had ruined his health through idleness and 
dissolute living.2® The Countess of Aulnoy, in turn, pictures the 
Spanish marquis as having been one of the gayest and most amorous 


16 Op. cit. (above, n. 5), p. 6. 

17 ‘Madame d’Aulnoy et 1’Espagne,’’ Revue Hispanique, LXVII (1926), 
90. 

18 Ibid., p. 100. 

19 For the frequency with which the Countess of Aulnoy uses the Pseudo- 
Villars as a source, see R. Foulché-Delbose, op. cit. (above, n. 17), pp. 128-151. 

20 Marquis de Villars, Mémoires de la cour d’Espagne, ed. A. Morel-Fatio 
(Paris, 1893), pp. 20-21. 
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men in the world and as still so at the time she was writing, in spite 
of the sixty-eight years that weighed upon him.** Such gaiety and 
licentiousness must have reminded her of the fate of the Provencal 
poet Guilhem de Cabestaing, and apparently she seized upon this 
opportunity to insert the narrative of the eaten heart with the 
Marquis of Astorga as one of the chief characters. 


JoHn D. WILLIAMS 
University of Georgia 


21 Mémoires, p. 107. 





EL DOBLE ASPECTO DE LA HONRA EN EL TEATRO 
DEL SIGLO XVII 


OS estudios sobre la honra en la literatura del siglo X VII se han 
L ocupado del problema particularmente desde un punto de vista 
histérico y desecriptivo. Numerosos criticos han sefialado las huellas 
clasicas, germénicas y cristianas en la conformacién de tal concepto 
y han indicado su amplio radio de accién expresado en un casuismo 
minucioso y complicado en el teatro de la época.*’ Es evidente, sin 
embargo, que como mévil de accién dramética mas importante en la 
comedia, la honra sélo puede explicarse cabalmente si examinamos 
su vineulacién con realidades auténticas y valores e ideales pro- 
fundos de la cultura espafiola de entonces. Dentro de esta esfera de 
conceptos la honra aparece como un signo polarizador de pro- 
yecciones culturales que se manifiesta en un doble plano correspon- 
diente a la estructuracién de la sociedad, tanto en su sentido vertical 
(honra vertical), como en su sentido horizontal (honra horizontal). 

La honra vertical implica una estratificacién de la sociedad que 
en tiempos de Lope de Vega continuaba basicamente la establecida 
en el suelo espafiol desde tiempos medievales. En el pinaculo de la 
organizacién social se hallaba el rey con dominio consagrado sobre 
los demas grupos. En seguida, la clase de los nobles, caballeros e 
hidalgos que constituian el mundo refinado de la cortesania y tradi- 
cién caballeresca. Bajo ésta, la esfera de los labradores excluidos 
de los privilegios de las clases altas y reducidos a una condicién de 
dependencia.? Las relaciones entre unos y otros grupos debian 
conservarse en un plano de estricta legalidad y de justicia.* 


1 Véanse entre otros los siguientes: A. Rubié y Lluch, El sentimiento del 
honor en el teatro de Calderén (Barcelona, 1882); Américo Castro, ‘‘ Algunas 
observaciones acerca del concepto del honor en los siglos XVI y XVII,’’ RFE, 
III (1916), 1-50 y 357-386; W. L. Fichter, ‘‘A Study of Conjugal Honor in 
His [Lope de Vega’s] Theater,’’ introd. a su ed. de El castigo del discreto 
(New York, 1925) ; R. Menéndez Pidal, ‘‘Del honor en nuestro teatro clasico,’’ 
en Hom. a Rubié i Lluch (1936), I, 537-543; Alfonso Garcia Valdecasas, El 
hidalgo y el honor (Madrid, 1948) ; Encarnacién-Irene Serrano Martinez, ‘‘ Hon- 
newr’’ y ‘*Honor’’: su significacién a través de las literaturas francesa y 
espatiola (Murcia, 1956). 

2 La rigida estratificacién social en el Medievo se halla consagrada juridica- 
mente en las Partidas y fue objeto de estudio descriptivo y pormenorizado en el 
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Dentro de este esquema de estructuracién la honra vertical es 
inherente a la posicién del individuo en la escala social. Las clases 
mas altas eran en si portadoras de honra por su misma excelsitud y 
comunicaban esta honra a la clase subsiguiente. El rey era el 
maximo portador de honra y sus actos en relacién con sus sibditos 
conferian honra. Los nobles y los hidalgos ostentaban mayor o 
menor honra, segin la distancia que los separaba del maximo centro 
irradiador de honra.* Los labradores carecian de honra en relacién 
con los demas y sélo ocasionalmente recibian honra adventicia por 
alguna distincién o favor concedido. La honra vertical es, pues, 
honra inmanente, la cual existe en virtud de nacimiento o de méri- 


Libro de los estados (ed. Gayangos) del infante don Juan Manuel. En la 
prictica existian numerosas gradaciones como puede verse para los siglos 
X~-XITI, en Angela Gareia Rives, ‘‘Clases sociales en Leén y Castilla,’’ RABM, 
XLI (1920), 233-252, 372-393, y XLII (1921), 19-36, 157-167. Pfandl 
establecié una clasificacién en ocho grupos diversos para los siglos XVI y XVII 
(Véase Cultura y costumbres del pueblo espanol de los siglos XVI y XVII 
[ Barcelona, 1929], 96-131). Entre éstas, la burguesia no tenia aun conciencia 
nacional de clase, segin el mismo autor, y los letrados constituian la fusién de 
la nobleza y burguesia. Los nobles comprendian las tres divisiones de Grandes 
de Espafia, los Caballeros y los Hidalgos. La milicia era un estrato intermedio 
entre la nobleza y los labradores. Segén F. Soldevila en Historia de Espaia, 
V (Barcelona, 1956), 17, este Gltimo grupo pertenecia a la clase de los hidalgos 
y adquirié renombre a través de los tercios del ejército espafiol. Peribdiez 
refleja la divisién en tres grandes capas (Rey, hidalgos y labradores) incluyendo 
a la de los militares dentro de la segunda clase mencionada. Los labradores 
dependian de los hidalgos y caballeros especialmente a través de la institucién 
de los mayorazgos que asignaban una 4rea geogriafica determinada a uno de los 
nobles sefiores (Véase Carmelo Vifias y Mey, El problema de la tierra en la 
Espaiia de los siglos XVI-XVIII [Madrid, 1941]). Legalmente esta de- 
pendencia se hallaba expresada en la férmula sefior-vasallo (Véase Partidas, IV, 
tit. 25, ley 1), y en el plano social y honroso en la férmula hidalgo-villano. La 
estratificacién vertical era considerada como un reflejo del orden divino en el 
empireo celestial (Véase José Antonio Maravall, La teorta espafiola del estado 
en el siglo XVII [Madrid, 1944], 127). 

8’ Para el concepto de justicia en el siglo XVII y sus relaciones con el 
soberano, véase Maravall, op. cit., y la tesis inédita de Jack Perry Powers, ‘‘ The 
Concept of the City-State in the Dramas of Lope de Vega,’’ Johns Hopkins 
University, 1947. 

4 Este poder irradiador de honra corresponde al que proviene de Dios en la 
esfera del orden divino del universo. Segin Garcia Valdecasas (op. cit., 151) 
‘*es de esencia en el honor este poder radiante, este llegar a otros haciéndoles 
merced de su luz.’’ 
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tos extraordinarios o fuera de lo comin en la persona, y que oca- 
sionalmente puede derivarse de posiciones oficiales y estatales.° 

La honra horizontal, en cambio, se refiere a las complejas rela- 
ciones entre los miembros de la comunidad en el sentido horizontal 
de grupo. Tal concepto de honra puede ser definido como fama o 
reputacién * y descansaba por entero en la opinién que los demas 
tuvieran de la persona. La honra vertical actuaba como factor 
diferenciador en el sentido ascendente de status,’ al paso que la 
honra horizontal obraba con un sentido de igualamiento en calidad 
de simbolo de cohesién social. 

La honra en su sentido horizontal llegé6 a encarnar valores funda- 
mentales de la cultura espafiola.* El sentimiento intimo de un 
valer irreductible en cada hombre ecreé la exacerbacién de la in- 
dividualidad y condujo al culto de la personalidad.* En tal virtud 


5 El concepto de honra vertical es patrimonio de todos los pueblos. En la 
antigiiedad griega y romana el honor de un ciudadano estaba vinculado a los 
puestos de preeminencia dentro de la comunidad (véase Garcia Valdecasas, ibid., 
154-157). A la misma esfera de conceptos pertenece la nocién de honor que J. 
Huizinga encontré en la clase caballeresea de la Edad Media (Le déclin du 
Moyen Age, [Paris, 1932], 81-83) con raices en el pensamiento antiguo, y que 
Jacob Burckhardt asigna al hombre del Renacimiento ansioso de gloria que 
eternice su nombre en este mundo (The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy 
[London, 1909], 139-153). En tiempos md4s modernos el honor implica también 
la nocién de poder. 

6‘*Consistiendo la honra en la buena fama, para conservarla hay que 
vigilar los actos que puedan motivar mala reputacién’’ (Américo Castro, op. 
cit., 19). 

7 Sociolégicamente el concepto de status define la situacién de una persona 
frente a las demfs. Para su naturaleza y funcién, véase Societies Around the 
World (New York, 1953), ed. by Irwin T. Sanders, pag. 16. 

8 Los valores de una cultura actian en la forma de simbolos que determinan 
lo que Pitirim Sorokin lama ‘‘logico-meaningful integration of culture.’’ 
Véase su Social and Cultural Dynamics (New York, 1937-1941), v. I, 7-53. 
Américo Castro afirma que el honor est4é vinculado en la época clisica a los 
conceptos culturales de entonces, ‘‘la teoria del hombre, de su valer y de su 
funcién social’’ (op. cit., 20). 

® El culto a la personalidad como expresién de ‘‘la afirmacién enérgica de 
la personalidad individual’’ desemboca en el culto del honor como lo afirma 
Manuel Gareia Morente: ‘‘Siendo esto asi, facil es comprender que la psicologia 
propia del caballero cristiano, su profunda confianza y fe en si mismo han de 
llevarle a consagrar al honor, a la honra, un culto singularmente intenso y 
profundo’’ (Idea de la hispanidad [Madrid, 1947], 83). Para este mismo 
autor la honra es ‘‘ese reconocimiento externo del valor interior de la persona’’ 
(pag. 82). 
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todo acto o palabra desmerecedor de este valer era severamente casti- 
gado. La defensa de la integridad de la familia se constituyé, a su 
vez, en una de las maneras de dar expresién a este valer personal. 
Estudios recientes de antropologia social en el drea hispanica nos 
ayudan a comprender el caracter y la naturaleza del simbolo de la 
honra en los tiempos presentes y en la época ya pasada del siglo 
XVIL.*° Segin John Gillin, en la cultura hispanoamericana ‘‘the 
individual is valued precisely because he is not exactly ‘like’ anyone 
else. He is special and unique.’’** La expresién ubiquita la digni- 
dad de la persona se refiere a esta cualidad intrinseca y traduce el 
concepto de alma con que culturalmente se designa este especifico 
valer de la personalidad.** Para Pitt-Rivers** lo que define al 
varén como ser social en el pueblo andaluz estudiado por él es la 
calidad de hombria (manliness) que esta relacionada con el orgullo y 
la soberbia tradicional del espafol. La hombria supone una alta 
estima de la personalidad y una de sus maneras de manifestarse es el 
amor propio, el honor y el pundonor. La hombria se nutre de la 
fuerza moral, del valor y del coraje, y fisioldgicamente halla su 
expresién en la energia viril del hombre.** El] éxito en la conquista 


10 Los valores mfs profundos de un pueblo sobreviven en la corriente de la 
tradicién. El acto de ‘‘reconstruccién’’ de épocas pasadas equivaldria a 
sumergirse en las aguas hondas de la ‘‘tradicién eterna’’ de Unamuno (En 
torno al casticismo). En la literatura los dramas recientes de Garcia Lorca 
exploran este tradicional resorte de accién en las familias rurales espaiiolas. 

11 John Gillin, ‘‘Ethos Components in Modern Latin American Culture,’’ 
American Anthropologist, LVII (1954), 491. 

12**The dignidad de la persona refers to the inner integrity or worth 
which every person is supposed to have originally and which he is supposed to 
guard jealously. . . . Thus words or actions that are interpreted as insults to 
the individual’s soul are highly explosive’’ (ibid., 492). 

13 J. A. Pitt-Rivers, The People of the Sierra (London, 1954). 

14 ‘*The quintescence of manliness is fearlessness, readiness to defend one’s 
own pride and that of one’s family. It is ascribed directly to a physical origin 
and the idiom in which it is expressed is frankly physiological. To be manly 
is to have cojones (testicles), and the farmyard furnishes its testimony in sup- 
port of the theory. Castrated animals are manso (tame), a castrated ox is 
not dangerous like a bull. A castrated dog, it is thought, will always run away 
from an uncastrated one. A man who fails to show fearlessness is lacking in 
manliness and, by analogy, castrated or manso. While it is not supposed that 
he is literally devoid of the male physiological attributes, he is, figuratively, so. 
That part of the person does not possess the moral qualities properly associated 
with it’’ (ibid., 90). La base sexual fisiolégica de la hombria brota asimismo 
en numerosos vocablos y modismos de la lengua espafiola, entre los cuales el de 
ser macho es uno de los més corrientes y eufemisticos. El filésofo mejicano 
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del sexo femenino es signo inherente de hombria. Al mismo tiempo, 
por la hombria el varén asegura la perpetuacién de su ser en su 
condicién de esposo y de padre de familia. La hombria asegura la 
integridad del nicleo social de la familia, a la vez que es su mas 
implacable defensor, pero por otra parte rompe con frecuencia dicha 
integridad en los demas miembros del grupo. El conquistador de 
mujeres tiene asegurada la fama de su hombria. La figura de Don 
Juan es prototipo de masculinidad y de hombria, pero al mismo 
tiempo héroe antisocial que atenta directamente contra valores 
fundamentales del individuo y de la sociedad. 


Correlativa de la cualidad de hombria en el varén se halla el de 
la virtud en la mujer, que se refiere a la pureza y moralidad de su 
eonducta.*® La impureza o falta de virtud en la mujer pondria en 


Samuel Ramos afirma que ‘‘la terminologia del ‘pelado’ abunda en alusiones 
sexuales que revelan una obsesién fAlica, nacida de considerar el érgano sexual 
como simbolo de la fuerza masculina’’ (EI perfil del hombre y la cultra en 
México[ México, 1938], 79). Segtin el mismo autor ‘‘el falo sugiere al ‘pelado’ 
la idea del poder’’ (pig. 80). El concepto de macho trasciende, sin embargo, 
su aspecto meramente fisiolégico y define un ideal cultural de la personalidad 
masculina: ‘‘ A ‘real macho’ is one who is sure of himself, cognizant of his own 
inner worth, and willing to bet everything on such self-confidence. There 
ean be no question about his dignidad’’ (Gillin, op. cit., 493). Unamuno se 
refiere al concepto de la virilidad fisiolégica como base de la voluntad del 
espafiol en Agonta del Cristianismo (Obras completas, IV, [Madrid, 1950], 
857). Es indudable que la figura de Don Juan Tenorio en El burlador de 
Sevilla y m4s tarde en el drama de Zorrilla encarna un ideal de hombria, cuya 
base fisiolégica es el concepto de macho. La personalidad del Burlador es asi 
uno de los elementos que han intervenido en la constitucién contradictoria y 
dinfmica del simbolo de la honra. En Peribdiiez y el Comendador de Ocaiia 
los labradores revelan un concepto agudo de la hombria cuando su compafiia 
compite con la de los hidalgos del pueblo, quienes aparecen afeminados ante el 
brio fuerte de los primeros: ‘‘COST. La compaiiia / de los hidalgos cansados. 
—IN. Mas lucidos han salido / nuestros fuertes labradores. . . . BEL. 
Ya los vi 4 todos huir [a los hidalgos] / cuando corrimos al toro’’ (2452-2477). 
Como lo explica Pitt-Rivers la falta de valor frente al toro es um acto de 
desmerecimiento de la personalidad: ‘‘ Yet if he [the bull-fighter] fails or fears 
to kill the bull he is utterly disgraced. For the essence of the bullfight is the 
ritual revindication of manliness and if this value is debased then the whole 
human species is defiled’’ (op. cit., 90). 

15 En la terminologia de Pitt-Rivers el término ‘‘virtud’’ est4é reemplazado 
por el concepto de vergiienza que expresa el ser social de la mujer y corresponde 
al eoncepto de hombria en el varén. Los dos son complementarios: ‘‘. . . the 
moral standing of the family within the community derives from the vergiienza 
of the wife. The husband’s manliness and the wife’s vergiienza are comple- 
mentary’’ (pag. 115). El concepto de vergiienza ‘‘is closely associated with 
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grave peligro la integridad de la familia y seria una manifestacién 
de falta de hombria en el varén, ya sea en su calidad de hijo de una 
madre cuyo esposo no supo conservar la hombria, o de esposo de una 
mujer que atestigua con su acto la falta de su hombria. En el caso 
de un padre o de un hermano la infidelidad de la mujer atenta 
directamente contra la pureza de su casta y la integridad moral de 
su propio hogar. 

La hombria en el varén y la virtud en la mujer son, asi, cons- 
titutivos esenciales en el concepto de la honra. Esta Ultima se 
identifica con el valer, orgullo y seguridad social de la persona, pero 
al mismo tiempo encierra elementos que causan desasosiego y 
ansiedad en los miembros del grupo. La pérdida de la honra 
implica el aniquilamiento del ser individual en cuanto el hombre se 
halla desposeido de su valer y de su hombria, pero también el de su 
ser social en cuanto deja de pertenecer ideal y practicamente a la 
comunidad social en que vive. Por tal razén la honra adquiere una 
validez de orden metafisico.** Los casos extremados de honra en el 


sex’’ (pfig. 114) y nos permite comprender aspectos subyacentes del simbolo 
de la honra: ‘‘It is highly significant that the more serious insults which can 
be directed at a man refer not to him at all but to a female member of his 
elementary family and in particular to his mother. Personal reproach, while 
it refers to a man’s character or actions, is answerable, but when it concerns 
a man’s mother then his social personality is desecrated. At that point, if he 
has manliness, he fights’’ (pig. 115). Por extensién, la vergiienza en el 
hombre est4 ligada a la de la mujer y es de cardfcter hereditario: ‘‘The essence 
of his shame will be seen in his heredity, however. And therefore a reflection 
upon his own conduct. By extension, any reflection upon his sister’s shame is 
important to him since it derives from his mother’s. The whole family is at- 
tained by the shamelessness of one of its female members’’ (pfig. 115). Por 
esta razén el honor se halla depositodo en la mujer, hecho para el cual no se 
habia hallado explicacién satisfactoria. (Comp. Garcia Valdecasas: ‘‘Es un 
problema histérico, no resuelto, el porqué de esta excepcional plenitud del honor 
femenino en la cultura espafiola’’ [op. cit., 183], y Soldevila: ‘‘Que esta 
monstruosidad haya constituido la norma de un pueblo en uno de los periodos 
mis destacados de su historia, es algo que obliga a reflexionar’’ [op. cit.].) 
También puede explicar esta situacién la ausencia de la madre en el teatro de 
la época, fenémeno que ha sido notado repetidamente con sorpresa (ibid., 136). 
En Peribdiiez la virtud (vergiienza) de Casilda adquiere su mA4xima expresién 
en la met&fora de la roca inexpugnable. El alfabeto de Peribdfiez insiste en 
las cualidades de firme, fuerte, de gran fe, grave, honrada, pensativa, verdadera 
que han de poner al abrigo el honor de su mujer. 

16 Validez metafisica en cuanto la honra define la esencia del ser individual 
y del ser social de la persona. 
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teatro expresan en forma artistica situaciones ideales dentro del 


sentir colectivo. 

La fuerza estructurante del simbolo de la honra se manifiesta en 
el cardcter ritual que domina su manera simbélica de accién y que 
aparece en un extenso vocabulario de peculiar tonalidad semantica. 
Quitar la honra es ofender, agraviar, afrentar, burlar (comp. Bur- 
lador de Sevilla), escarnecer, infamar (comp. El infamador), pero 
es ante todo manchar a la persona. Ahora bien, manchar es en si un 
acto pecaminoso de degradacién que atenta contra la pureza de la 
personalidad. El acto correlativo de reparar o restaurar la honra 
se convierte en un ceremonial de purificacién para lavar la mancha 
repugnante y onerosa, lo cual solamente es posible con la misma 
sangre del ofensor derramada por el ofendido. Como imperativo 
de conducta la restauracién de la honra implica un deber de 
eardcter ritual y sacrosanto con el ofrecimiento de una victima 
propiciatoria (el ofensor) a una oscura divinidad ofendida.**’ Esta 
iltima no es otra que la sociedad misma, es decir, la peculiar 
estructura social que hace sentir su presencia a través del denso 
simbolo de la honra. la sociedad se santifica a si misma y al 
santificarse confiere un matiz de religiosidad al simbolo que la ex- 
presa.** De este cardcter religioso emana la fuerza mistica de la 
honra y el caracter violento de su accién simbélica. El honor no 


es simplemente honor, sino santo honor (‘‘Santo honor que mi 
opinién sustenta,’’ Mocedades del Cid, 535). El ecaracter ritual y 
santificante de este acto de purificacién quedaba expresado con fre- 
cuencia en la operacién de quemar con el fwego en vez de lavar con 


17 ** What makes a thing holy, . . . is nothing inhering in the thing itself 
but simply an attitude inhering in the mind. It is an attitude packed with 
emotion and sentiment, a feeling that certain things are above and apart from 
the ordinary matters of everyday life’’ (Kingsley Davis, Hwman Society 
[New York, 1947], 533). Gareia Valdecasas ha captado el aspecto sacrilego 
de la mancha de la honra y el cardcter ritual de la venganza: ‘‘La mancilla 
de la honra es como un acto sacrilego. Lo mismo el vengador de la honra 
que los que han incurrido en la culpa, tienen conciencia de lo inevitable del 
castigo, que tiene algo de inmolacién y sacrificio con que se repara la ley del 
honor . . . en ella [la venganza], como un rito purificador, con la sangre lavaba 
su propia mancha’’ (op. cit., 202 y 205). 

18 **E] socidlogo francés Emile Durkheim adscribe el origen de la religién 
a la santificacién de la sociedad por si misma en su obra fundamental Les 
formes élémentaires de la vie religiewse (Paris, 1912): ‘‘Si la religion a 
engendré tout ce qu’il y a d’essentiel dans la société, c’est que 1’idée de la 
société est 1’fme de la religion’’ (p&g. 599). 
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la sangre. En El celoso prudente de Tirso, Don Sancho piensa 
quemar la casa con su esposa dentro para lavar su deshonra. En 
El burlador de Sevilla (II, 986-1031) la desesperada lamentacién 
de Tisbea va acompajiada de una densa simbologia relacionada con 
el fuego. 

En el extremo opuesto de la accién purificatoria llevada a cabo 
por la persona cuya honra ha sido manchada se encuentra la actitud 
escarnecedora del ofensor que comete su delito con la satisfaccién 
del vencedor. Su accién es una ofensa y al mismo tiempo una 
burla que adquiere una proyeccién extensiva dentro del grupo social. 
Al hacer la burla el ofensor realiza uno de los imperativos de su 
hombria, pero al mismo tiempo se sittia en condiciones de ser 
ejemplarmente castigado. Cuanto mayores sean las dificultades 
tanto mayor es la satisfaccién del acto. El Burlador de Sevilla y 
mas tarde Don Juan Tenorio cifran todo su orgullo en la realizacién 
de las mas dificiles empresas que les han de dar fama duradera. El 
primero de ellos se complace en expresar que la conquista de dofia 
Ana de Ulloa ‘‘ha de ser burla de fama’’ (II, 1477). Con esta 
accién el Burlador conquista honra en el sentido vertical, si bien con 
el matiz anverso del antihéroe. La naturaleza pecaminosa de sus 
famosas proezas lo conduce a recibir un castigo sobrenatural que 
marca el aspecto doblemente religioso de sus actos: el que deriva de 
la concepcién catélica del pecado de la lujuria que atenta contra la 
virtud de la mujer, y el del pecado contra la sociedad que ataca los 
valores culturales depositados en la institucién secular y sacrosanta 
de la familia. El Burlador encarna en forma hiperbélica un ideal 
varonil de la sociedad en que vive, pero al mismo tiempo constituye 
una amenaza constante para todos los miembros de la comunidad. 
A su empuje violento y vilificador responde el ofendido con la 
realizacién del acto de venganza. 

Dentro de esta perspectiva podemos comprender la densa 
presencia de la honra en el teatro del siglo XVII. Al situar a esta 
ultima como mévil de accién, los dramaturgos espafioles daban forma 
artistica a un sistema de valores, actitudes e ideales individuales y 
sociales. En este sentido la honra abarca todo el conjunto de la 
sociedad espafola de la época.*® No era necesario pertenecer a las 
clases sefioriales y refinadas para sentir en lo mas vivo el imperativo 


19 **Los casos de la honra son mejores / porque mueven con fuerza a toda 
gente.’’ (Lope de Vega, Arte nuevo de hacer comedias.) 
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de la hombria y de la dignidad personal, que tendia a igualar los 
miembros de toda la comunidad por encima de las barreras de clase. 
En tal virtud, numerosas comedias exaltan el imperio de la honra 
en los villanos.”° 

Los dos conceptos de la honra examinados con sus proyecciones 
culturales y semanticas nos ayudan, por consiguiente, a comprender 
una Area extensa de valores y resortes de accién que se encuentran 
presentes en la literatura dramatica del Siglo de Oro.** 


Gustavo CORREA 
University of Pennsylvania 


20 Véanse entre otras las siguientes: Peribdiiez y el Comendador de Ocaiia, 
Fuenteovejuna, El alealde de Zalamea y Los novios de Hornachuelos. También 
los discipulos de Lope reafirmaron esta actitud en los villanos: ‘‘Con el honor 
le venci, / porque siempre los villanos / tienen su honor en las manos, / y 
siempre miran por si; / que por tantas variedades, / es bien que se entienda y 
erea / que el honor se fué al aldea, / huyendo de las ciudades’’ (Burlador, 
1898-1905). 

21 Véase mi articulo ‘‘El doble aspecto de la honra en Peribdfiez y el 
Comendador de Ocafia’’ que ha de aparecer en el siguiente nimero de esta 
revista, y en el cual se examina la estructuracién de dicha comedia a base de 
los dos aspectos de la honra. 








THE PROGRESS OF THE ARTIST: A MAJOR THEME IN 
THE EARLY NOVELS OF PEREZ DE AYALA 


N a prologue which he wrote in 1942 for an Argentine edition of 
his novel T'roteras y danzaderas,* Ramén Pérez de Ayala says 
that his first four novels—Tinieblas en las cumbres (1905), 
A. M. D. G. (1910), La pata de la raposa (1911), and Troteras y 
danzaderas (1912)—were planned as parts of an extensive, loosely- 
connected series which was to chronicle ‘‘la crisis de la conciencia 
hispanica desde principios de este siglo.’’* The series, envisaged 
as a ‘‘novela-rio,’’ similar in scope to certain French novels of 
the time, was, for reasons which Ayala does not describe, never 
completed; and the four novels are, in consequence, ‘‘pilares in- 
conexos y solitarios de un puente sin construir, que fué proyecto 
ideal de viaducto por elevacién entre el ayer y el mafiana.’’ * 

The crisis of which he speaks is, of course, the one which pre- 
occupied the writers of the Generation of 1898° and which, in 
somewhat different form, was of general concern in European liter- 
ature in the period following World War I. As Ayala phrases 
it, the crisis is summed up in this question: ‘‘; Qué valor tiene, 0 
qué aliciente ideal puede tener la vida para el hombre individual, 
considerado como un fin en si mismo, si la nacién a que pertenece 
ha fracasado en ser, a su vez, un fin en si misma? Por tanto; 
,cémo recobrar para la nacién esa categoria primordial de ser un 
fin en si misma, entre las demas naciones, de suerte que el hombre 
individual, sin dejar de ser un fin en si mismo, universalice el sentido 
de su vida, al reconocerse potenciado por el hecho de pertenecer a 
una nacién que es asimismo un fin en si misma, dentro del espiritu 


1See Troteras y danzaderas (Buenos Aires: Editorial Losada, 1942), 
pp. 5-21. 

2The dates given here are those appearing on the final pages of each 
novel; and thus they represent the actual time of the composition of the 
novels, not the publication dates. 

8 Troteras y danzaderas, p. 7. 

4 Ibid., p. 14. 

5 See my forthcoming article ‘‘Pérez de Ayala and the Generation of 
1898’’ in Hispania, for a fuller discussion of the subject. 
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universal, superior a todas y cada una de las naciones, pero com- 
partido por todas ellas?’’ ® 

Ayala had hoped, he says, to show this Spanish crisis as it af- 
fected many representative sections of society. Several of these 
are, indeed, examined in the four novels he wrote with this theme 
in mind. Clearly, and naturally, however, he was most interested 
in and knew more about the impact of the crisis on the artist; 
therefore, the problem of the artist in the modern Spanish world 
and the social factors affecting the artist’s development, is most 
prominent in these novels. The spiritual essence of this problem 
is presented in the thoughts and actions of Alberto Diaz de Guzman, 
who appears, in various stages of his life, in all four novels, and, 
less fully, in Teéfilo Pajares, an important character in Troteras 
y danzaderas, and in a number of other characters in this novel. 

Ayala says that the ‘‘hilo de Ariadna’’ in his novelistic ‘‘laby- 
rinth,’’ is ‘‘el proceso psiquico de la conciencia individual hacia su 
integracién y liberacién en la conciencia nacional.’’* The ‘‘con- 
ciencia individual’’ he has chosen to illustrate this process most 
fully is that of Alberto, a ‘‘pintor novicio’’ when we first meet him 
in Tinieblas en las cumbres, a successful fiction writer at the end of 
Troteras y danzaderas. The ‘‘integrating and liberating’’ psy- 
chical process that Alberto experiences is, in fact, and as Ayala 
describes it in the prologue to Troteras y danzaderas, a growing to 
maturity which may be taken to represent the experiences that 
every artist presumably goes through in the course of his develop- 
ment. (The more general application of this theory of growth to 
maturity to Spanish and European society as a whole is sketched 
by Pérez de Ayala in the prologue referred to; in the novels them- 
selves, however, the theme is not developed at this level. Considera- 
tion of the topic is, in consequence, here limited to the principal 
expression it receives in the novels.) 

In this process of development, Ayala says, the artist passes 
through three phases: an initial period of expansive, naive egotism 
in which he believes himself to be the center of the universe; a- 
second, characterized by confusion, disappointment, and aridity 
when the aspirations of the first phase are found, by experience, 
not to be immediately attainable; and a final, mature period, in 


6 Troteras y danzaderas, pp. 7-8. 
7 Ibid., p. 14. 
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which the artist perceives that the forms of art are manifestations 
of enduring, eternal norms, which can be understood only in terms 
of the laws of these norms. The three phases in this process are 
symbolically designated by the images forms, clouds, and norms. 
When Alberto first appears, in Tinieblas en las cumbres, he is 
concerned with a search for a relationship with his environment 
which will enable him to express himself artistically. In his first 
conversation on the subject of art, the artist, and the universe (and 
there are many such conversations), his attitude is described in 
this way: ‘‘E] universo le parecia una inmensa nebulosa . . . una 
gigantesca esfera de neblina espesa y de pronto se agrietaba ... 
ante sus ojos . . .; parecia que iba a mostrarle su seno, su corazén, 
todo él eristalino y de lumbre, y exclamaba . . .: ‘He aqui... el 
gran enigma del mundo, el pensamiento del orbe, que a mi se me 
revela por primera vez y antes que a ningin otro hombre.’ ’’ ® 
This view corresponds closely to Ayala’s description of the 
attitude characteristic of the period of the forms, the first phase in 
the artist’s development: ‘‘Primer periodo: en la mocedad de 
nuestra conciencia el mundo exterior y la textura calida de la vida 
se nos presentan como formas pasivas, tacitas y sedientas de la 
fecunda caricia, que desde el origen de la creacién estaban en espera 
de nuestro advenimiento individual, para que entrésemos en posesién 
de ellas, como cosa propia. . . . El mundo soy yo, y yo soy un 
mundo nuevo.’’ ® 
The conversations on this subject prepare for and lead directly 
into the climax of the action of this first novel. Alberto is one of 
a group of young men who have gone to a mountain top in northern 
Spain to observe an eclipse, a journey which is a pretext for a 
pleasurable holiday ; in Alberto’s case, however, the eclipse produces 
a spiritual crisis of great intensity, for he sees the darkening of 
the sun as symbolic of his own poor insignificance in comparison 
with the mystery of the universe: ‘‘Yo tenia en el alma cumbres 
cristalinas y puras; la oscuridad ha penetrado dentro de mi, lo ha 
amagado todo, todo lo ha aniquilado. Ya no veré nunca la luz.’’ 
Before this experience, Ayala tells us in the opening pages of 
La pata de la raposa, Alberto was a young man who had pre- 
maturely lost, one by one, all of the ‘‘vital lies and normative il- 
8 Tinieblas en las cwmbres (Madrid, 1923), p. 263. 


® Troteras y danzaderas, p. 16. 
10 Tinieblas en las cwmbres, p. 305. 
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lusions’’ and for whom the words religion, morality, knowledge, 
justice, wisdom had lost the ‘‘carfcter de fuerza motriz.’’ ‘‘Sus- 
tentabase tan sélo, puro y sereno en el vacio, un astro, la Belleza, 
euyo satélite fiel era la Gloria, la inmortalidad en el recuerdo de 
los hombres. Pero en el punto critico del eclipse, cuando . . . las 
tinieblas se habian derramado sobre la tierra, aleanz4ronle también 
al alma de lleno, de manera que aquel astro espiritual, que ain 
vivia dentro de su corazén, dejé de lucir, y entonces Alberto com- 
prendié que la belleza era cosa tan humana, perecedera e inane como 
todo lo otro. . . . Habfa llegado a ese estado que llamaron los santos 
de insensibilidad.’’ ™ 

Alberto is now ashamed of having taken art seriously, of having 
used it as ‘‘un abrigafio adonde acogerse olvidaéndose de la vida.’’ 
There follows for him a period of apathy, of abulia, of withdrawal 
into himself, accompanied by a desire to forget self. He destroys 
his books and pictures and flees to the quiet countryside. 

This state of mind and emotions corresponds to the second 
period of the process of growing to maturity, the period of con- 
fusion, of aridity, of inability to perform creative action: las nubes: 


Segundo periodo; al querer entrar en posesién de esas formas, por 
nuestra propia cuenta ... para monopolio de nuestra sensibilidad y con- 
ciencia individual, hallamos que se desmaterializan, que se nos huyen si 
intentamos asirlas y retenerlas, que van cambiando y confundiéndose .. . 
y que, en suma, eran engafiosas nubes, que no sélidas formas. El yo se 
siente huérfano y como algo espurio, en un mundo refractario, impasible 
e indiferente a la quimera de sefiorio que sobre él nos habiamos adjudicado, 
a titulo gracioso y temerario. Sin embargo, hallamos también que aquellas 
formas que se evadian y deshacian ante el conato de nuestra posesién 
directa e inmediata . . . vuelven a resurgir invariables e inaccesibles todo 
en torno nuestro, y tantas veces como intentamos volver a poseerlas por 
asalto con las flacas fuerzas del yo insulado frente al mundo innumerable 
otras tantas nos vuelven a burlar y a disiparse, cuando crefamos haberla; 
apresado en nuestro yo intimo e inefable. Es el periodo de aridez de los 
misticds. Todo artista conoce esta experiencia triste.'* 


For Alberto this is a long and painful period of self-questioning 
and broadening experience. He joins a troupe of travelling players, 
sojourns in England, loses the comfortable fortune which had pro- 


11 La pata de la raposa (Buenos Aires, 1941), pp. 14-15. 
12 Ibid., p. 15. 


18 Troteras y danzaderas, pp. 16-17. 
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tected him from some of the harsher features of reality. When he 
is at his point of lowest ebb, the realization that he is thirty-two 
years old, that he has as yet done nothing self-fulfilling, that a man’s 
life is brief, produces a desperate will to action: ‘‘Era hora de 
hacer, hacer muy de prisa, que iba con retraso por el mundo. 
i Hacer qué? Cualquiera cosa, ,qué importa? Hacer, hacer.’’ ** 

The advice of a friend to write rather than paint comes as a 
stimulus. Alberto had already turned to writing in an effort to 
understand himself better; now he decides to become a novelist. 
And the reawakening of his rather generalized, idealistic love for 
Fina, who has been quietly waiting for him during all his travels 
and introspections, increases his determination to work, to recon- 
struct his life so that he will be able to marry her within a few 
years. 

In one of his talks with Fina, Alberto tells her that he believes 
he has finally conquered the dragon of ridicule, which had frus- 
trated his desire to express himself in art. He bitterly accuses the 
Jesuits, in one of whose schools he had been educated (and this 
experience is the subject of A. M. D. G.), of inculeating in him, 
and all other young people who have ever been under their influence, 
this fear of ridicule. Formulating, in the course of this same con- 
versation, his views on his fitness for writing, he observes : 


Es necesario haberse encontrado en trances vividos, muchas veces 
insignificantes en apariencia, de los cuales se ha podido extraer, como si 
se ereasen por vez primera en la historia, los valores y conceptos funda- 
mentales de la conducta y del universo. Tengo la certidumbre de que éste 
es mi caso. Hasta hace muy poco tiempo, mi espiritu estaba como una 
noche con lluvia de estrellas; en una zarabanda de resplandores en de- 
mencia, que aparecian, se cruzaban, huian cadéticamente, y de pronto, todos 
esos orbes fugaces y arbitrarios, que en ocasiones llegaban a ocasionarme 
verdadero vértigo, se armonizaron sistemdticamente, como obedeciendo a 
las leyes de una mecdnica celeste, y aquellos resplandores volubles, que no 
eran sino aliento angustioso de todos los actos de mi vida pasada, se 
aquietaron, se cristalizaron, se hicieron elocuentes y transparentes.'® 


Alberto thus now appears to feel that he has solved the problem 
and foresees a successful future for himself as a creative artist. 
His three years in Madrid, where he goes to work at writing, are 


14 La pata de la raposa, pp. 184-5. 
15 Ibid., p. 212. 
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"described in Troteras y danzaderas. Clearly, however, the problem 


is not yet solved. After a year in the capital, Alberto has not 
even begun to achieve the success he confidently expected. During 
this time he is in a constant state of nervous tension, and he is unable 
to write. Because the form of this novel is essentially that of a 
series of vignettes of life in the intellectual, political, theatrical, and 
bohemian segments of Madrid society, somewhat loosely connected 
by the appearances and reappearances of a number of ‘‘episodic”’ 
characters, Alberto is not so central as in the preceding novels. 
As has been indicated, Ayala had in mind the depiction of the 
entire Spanish national scene in its crisis; and in Troteras y 
danzaderas he has come closest to providing a cross-section of one 
important part of it, Madrid. Alberto’s role in the novel is, 
however, still an important one. Ayala now frequently uses him 
to state his own views on a number of subjects. This, in fact, con- 
firms the impression that Alberto is steadily maturing: the character 
whose ideas were corrected and even refuted in Tinieblas en las 
cumbres has now become his creator’s spokesman ; and his role as a 
sensitive but immature apprentice in the first phase of the symbolic 
triad is now taken by a new character, Tedéfilo Pajares. Ayala is 
thus able to present the artist’s problems with additional per- 
spective, contrasting and comparing the sounder, more mature views 
of Alberto with the naive but sincerely felt notions of Teéfilo. 

The most important episode in this novel which bears on 
Alberto’s own personal and representative problem as a creative 
artist is the section in which he reads to Verénica a translation he 
has made of Othello. The vivid perception that the sensitive, un- 
educated young woman shows of the human truths which are in 
conflict in the tragedy has a powerful effect on Alberto. It may 
be concluded, in fact, that the insight Alberto here receives marks 
his own maturity as man and artist and the moment when he is 
able to emerge from the frustration of the second phase and begin 
to channel his ability into artistic activity. 

Shortly after this experience, at any rate, Alberto indicates his 
grasp of an important esthetic principle: ‘‘Para mi, el hecho 
primario en la actividad estética, el hecho estético esencial es . . . 
la confusién (fundirse con) o trasfusién (fundirse en) de uno 
mismo en los demas, y aun en los mas simples esquemas o figuras 
geométricas: vivir por entero en la medida de lo posible las 
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emociones ajenas ; y a los seres inanimados henchirlos y saturarlos de 
emocién, personificarlos.’’ ** 

And, from this point on, there are no more accounts of tension 
and frustration in Alberto; instead, we learn that he is steadily 
at work on a novel and, towards the end of Troteras y danzaderas, 
that he has completed it and that it is to be published soon. 

Ayala’s final word on Alberto the artist is given in the con- 
cluding pages of La pata de la raposa, which are concerned with 
events that take place after the end of the segment of time oc- 
eupied by Troteras y danzaderas. Alberto has achieved critical 
and popular success as a novelist (although Ayala, with char- 
acteristic irony, notes that this has not brought him much in the 
way of financial profit) : 


A través del laborioso proceso sentimental, Alberto habia llegado a lo 
que él juzgaba como iltima y acendrada concentracién del egoismo, al 
desasimiento de las pasiones y mutilacién de todo deseo desordenado; al 
soberano bien, al equilibrio, al imperio de si propio, a la unidad. ... Su 
estética, a pesar de haber nacido por obra de una aristocratica seleccién 
de las ideas, era democritica y elevaba a la dignidad de la belleza todas las 
eosas naturales. . . . Diferenciando los dos linajes de conocimiento, del 
sentir y del pensar, y equiparando el placer de vivir a la certidumbre de 
conocer, habia llegado a proyectar una simpatia universal sobre todo lo 
creado, a amar a todo por igual.** 


Thus Ayala appears to present Alberto as ready for admission 
into the company of the elite who have reached the third of the 
three phases in the process of growing to maturity, that of the 
norms: 


Tereer periodo: vamos al cabo comprendiendo, poco a poco, con los 
trabajos y los dias . . . que las formas no son sino la apariencia sensible 
de las normas eternas . . . que el hombre no puede ineluir dentro de su 
norma al universo, sino que debe incluirse y coordinarse, por las normas 
eternas, dentro del universo ... ; el amor de que fuimos engendrados y el 
que luego nos ha de propagar, la tierra donde nacimos y la patria a que 
el suelo nativo pertenece, cuerpo de un mismo cuerpo y alma de una 
misma alma, y luego aquellos valores vitales ... : religién, ética y estética; 
que estas normas y valores el hombre desvalido no los puede crear por si 
individualmente, ni tampoco destruirlos, si sélo vivirlos, sentirlos y com- 
prenderlos en obediencia y colaboracién tan gustosas como fértiles, y que 


16 Troteras y danzaderas, pp. 140-1. 
17 La pata de la raposa, pp. 221-2. 
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cuanto mas intensamente los realice en su vida .. . tanto mas se universaliza 
su transito por la vida.** 


In a more diffuse and haphazard fashion, Ayala has constructed 
in these early novels a kind of Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man, several years in advance of the publication of Joyce’s book. 
The form of Ayala’s novels is neither so innovating nor so concise 
as that of Joyce’s—there is, for example, nothing comparable to 
the stream-of-consciousness method in these novels of Ayala’s—but 
this passage from Herbert Gorman’s account of the Joyce novel also 
describes the story of Alberto Diaz de Guzman with striking exacti- 
tude: ‘‘Here was a youth, naturally fastidious in his conceptions 
and stirred by an obscure inward urge toward creativeness—in 
other words, the artist-type, set down in the midst of an antagonistic 
environment. He is surrounded by poverty and bickering. He is 
ultra-nervous as a boy. ... He passes through the phases of 
ridicule from his schoolmates, unjust discipline from his Jesuit- 
teachers, . . . the questioning arrogance of an awakening intellec- 
tualism, the broken sorrow of first love, and, at the last, he is left 
a proud exile about to set forth on that pilgrimage which every 
artist must travel.’’ '* 

To some degree, in developing the character of Alberto in these 
novels, Ayala seems to have done what many other sensitive artists 
have done: satisfied the desire to write an autobiographical work— 
another aspect of a parallel with Joyce. He has also made an 
effort to deal with a problem that is basic for the modern artist, the 
problem of expression in a society so fragmented that there is no 
common body of belief upon which the writer can depend to aid 
him in the selection of his material. Few Spanish writers of this 
period have seemed aware of this problem, which preoccupied such 
Anglo-Saxon writers, contemporaries of Ayala, as Virginia Woolf *° 


18 Troteras y danzaderas, p. 17. 

19 A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man (New York: Modern Library, 
1928), pp. vi-vii. 

20‘*For Virginia Woolf ... was writing in a world in which there was 
no consensus of opinion concerning what ‘reality’ was, and unlike some of her 
contemporaries, she was very much aware of that lack of agreement... . 
Virginia Woolf had, as it were, to start from scratch, to provide each char- 
acter with a world view in the light of which it was to be interpreted. The 
events recorded in her novels were not acted out against a solid background 
of belief, a stable emotional and intellectual pattern: they had, on the con- 
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and Joyce, and continues to be apparent in the experiments of many 
writing in English today. 

As Ayala puts it in Las médscaras, speaking of the Spain of 
Galdés’s day: ‘‘Habia en Espafia unidad de ideas y sentimientos, 
cuando menos en lo atafiedero al arte. Sobre poco mas o menos, 
todos estaban conformes acerca de lo que era un buen cuadro, una 
buena poesia, una buena comedia. De entonces aca la conciencia y 
sensibilidad piblicas han cambiado mucho. No es que todo se 
haya vuelto del revés. Es que se ha roto la unidad. Yano hay un 
eriterio general.’’ ** 

One gets in these novels a vivid perception of the acuteness and 
complexity of this problem of rebuilding a community of belief. 
It is present not only in the struggles and development of Alberto, 
but in the concerns and efforts of a considerable group of other 
characters in the cross-section of the society of artists described in 
Troteras y danzaderas. There is, moreover, a kind of universal 
in this problem: the artist is surely an important, and in a special 
way representative, microcosm with reference to society as a whole. 
The problems of expression and communication are important not 
only to the artist, although they are most clearly seen there. Ayala 
has presented them effectively. Perhaps the theoretical solution 
which he has provided and which has been summarized here does 
not seem complete or wholly adequate. If so, Ayala can justifiably 
say that he could hardly be expected to settle the matter, that the 
entire problem of the relationship between society and the indi- 
vidual, whether artist or not, is far too complex to be solved quickly 
or single-handedly. That these concerns should be central in these 
early novels is in itself significant, and the treatment of this subject 
is of considerable importance for a full understanding of Ayala’s 
development as a writer. 

DonaLp L. FaBIAN 

The University of Chicago 


trary, to be invested with their own philosophic and emotional background. 
Virginia Woolf had come face to face with the problem that challenged so 
many of her contemporary artists, the problem of producing significant art in 
an individualistic und sceptical age.’’ (David Daiches, Virginia Woolf 
[Norfolk, Conn., 1942], pp. 38-39.) 

21 Las mdscaras (Buenos Aires, 1940), pp. 75-76. 





VARIA 


ON FRANCISCO DE ALDANA: OBSERVATIONS ON DR. 
RIVERS’ STUDY OF ‘‘EL DIVINO CAPITAN’’* 


In 1954 (not 1953 as the portada shows) the University of Concepcién 
in Chile issued La poesia del Capitan Aldana (1537-1578) by Alfredo 
Lefebvre, a book curiously related to the work under review in this article.’ 
Lefebvre says on p. 16: “Agradecemos . . . la colaboracién del . . . Dr. 
Elias L. Rivers . . ., quien nos proporcioné informacién inédita sobre la 
vida de Aldana... .” Rivers, on p. 174, n. 181 of his Francisco de Aldana, 
recognizes a similar debt: “En lo que sigue, reconozeo agradecido mi deuda 
eon Alfredo Lefebvre, buen amigo chileno, que tanto discutiéd conmigo en 
Madrid el verdadero sentido de la Carta para Arias Montano.” There 
is a further point of contact between the two studies. Lefebvre, on p. 16, 
explains that his method of analysis is that recently developed by Damaso 
Alonso and Carlos Bousofio, “més sugerencias asimiladas en pfginas de 
Helmut Hatzfeld y Leo Spitzer.” Rivers, on p. 150, announces: “Los 
exAmenes han de ser mas bien andlisis estilisticos de las mejores poesias 
individuales y de los géneros a que pertenecen.” He too recognizes in 
various places his debt to Alonso and Bousojfio. 

The new book by Rivers does not replace the earlier one published in 
Chile (see the reference on p. 177 to the “estudio pormenorizado” of the 
Carta para Arias Montano by Lefebvre). What it does do is to provide 
a fuller study of Aldana’s life, and to extend the critical analysis to the 
poet’s work as a whole, although in far too few pages (40 out of a total 
of 191), in my opinion. 

Dr. Rivers’ book is divided into a biographical and a critical part, which 
entails repetition—extending to the quoting twice of certain poems— 
as individual works are considered under one aspect or the other. It will 
be well to follow the author, chapter by chapter, in order to provide the 
proper setting for my own interpretations and additions. 

Antecedentes familiares. It is in the biographical part that Dr. Rivers 
is especially strong. The data—many of them archival—are as nearly 


* Elias L. Rivers, Francisco de Aldana, El Divino Capitan, Badajoz, Insti- 
tucién de Servicios Culturales de la Exema. Diputacién Provincial, 1955: 208 
pages. 

1 La poesia del Capitén Aldana (15387-1578), Concepeién, 1953. See the 
review by E. L. Rivers, HR, XXIII (1955), 242-243. 
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complete as they are likely ever to be. Aldana belonged to a family of 
warriors, churchmen, and “caudillos de la reconquista.” He was related 
to San Pedro de Aledntara. For generations his ancestors had served 
the Crown in high official posts. 

Juventud: Florencia. As a result of Spain’s imperialism, Aldana’s 
formative years were spent in Florence. He had close connections with 
the family of Cosimo de’ Medici and was a member of the “cireulo literario 
cortesano” presided over by the poet Benedetto Varchi, whose Neo- 
platonism influenced Aldana’s thought, feeling, and work. Francisco, with 
his brother Cosme and their friends, lived—for a while—an idyllic exist- 
ence on the banks of the Arno. 

On p. 41 there appears a subheading “Erotismo pagano,” and on p. 46 
another: “Moralidad pagana.” I believe that this is simplistic and that 
it ealls for clarification, at some length. It is true that Aldana describes, 
in a frankly sensuous poem, Medoro and Angelica “en su lecho de amor.” 
It is also true that he treats, in the quatrains of a most remarkable sonnet, 
love’s triumph—*con lenguas, bracos, pies . . . encadenados”—and, in the 
tercets, love’s tears, the effect of the frustration of that very triumph, 
caused by the impossibility of perfect physical union. I do not believe 
that any of this is “claramente pagano” (p. 41). 

To classify it as such is to confuse poetry and history. Let us consider 
first Medoro and Angelica: 


Aca y all sobre el dichoso lecho 
buela el rico sutil cabello de oro 
y, al caluroso aliento que salia 
un poco ventilando se movia. 


Martin de Azpileueta, in his Manual de confesores y penitentes, Barcelona, 
1567, p. 167, declares that it is mortal sin if anyone “deliberadamente se 
deleyté en hablar, cantar, o oyr palabras torpes deste vicio [lujuria], aun 
sin propésito de obrar”; but the canons of seemliness ? in Christian Spain 
were by no means so rigorous. Fray Juan de Pineda, in the Segunda 
Parte de la Agricultura Christiana, Salamanca, 1589, fol. 12, is more 
lenient: “Otras obras son de regozijo y pasatiempo y tomadas por 
tales de la gente ... y también éstas se permiten, y aun conceden por la 
fragilidad humana. No lleua la Iglesia estas cosas por el rigor que las 
lleuaua la synagoga.” A churchman of the purest life, Bartolomé 
Leonardo de Argensola— “Leonardo, recto juez, Catén severo”—, could 
write in a very similar vein. On p. 504 of J. M. Blecua’s edition of his 
works, he describes Clori, asleep in a locus amoenus. “Viédla Damén,” and 


2See William A. Madden’s thoughtful article, ‘‘Chaucer’s Retractions and 
the Canons of Mediaeval Seemliness,’’ Mediaeval Studies, XVII (1955), 173- 
184. 
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Despertéla con préspera violencia, 
(que en verdadera fe sienpre son justos 
los asaltos de honesta resistencia). 

Resistié a los primeros leues gustos, 
y parecié crueldad, mas fué licencia 
para la gloria de los mds robustos. 


Pero aun hay més. Azpilcueta tells us (p. 449) that it is venial sin for a 
woman to dress as a man, “si lo haze por liuiandad, sin otro fin mortal.” 


Such truancy is apparently perfectly natural to Argensola, at least in his 
lighter moments : 


Ya el oro natural crespes o estiendas, 
o a componerlo con industria aspires, 
luzir sus lazos o sus ondas mires, 
cuando libre a tus damas lo encomiendas; 
© ya, por nueva ley de Amor, lo prendas 
entre ricos diamantes i zafires, 
o baxo hermosas plumas lo retires, 
i el traje varonil fingir pretendas, 
biscate Adonis por su Venus, antes 
por su Adonis te tiene ya la diosa, 
i a entrambos los engafian tus cabellos; 
mas yo, en la misma duda milagrosa, 
mientras se hallan en ti los dos amantes 
muero por ambos i de celos dellos. (p. 46) 


Venus and Adonis are pagan, but these Spanish authors are not, any 
more than King David was pagan when he looked with sinful eyes on 
Bathsheba. In the case of this poem of Aldana, although it is more 
sensuous than Dr. Rivers’ quotation would suggest, the question of 
paganism should not have been raised. Its last stanza, as printed by 
José Manuel Blecua in his edition of the Cancionero de 1628 (Zaragoza, 
1945, pp. 328-329; reproduced by Lefebvre, p. iv of his Apéndice) reads 
as follows: 


La pac tomaste, jo venturoso amante! 
con dulce guerra en bracos de tu amiga, 
y aquella pag mil veces que es bastante, 
nunea me fuera, en pag de mi fatiga. 
Triste, no porque pag mi lengua cante; 
pa¢ quiere(s) inmortal, fiera enemiga. 
Mas antes, contra amor de celo armada, 
huie la pac, que tanto al cielo agrada. 
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In view of the well-known chaotic state of all Aldana’s texts, I venture 
to ehange the punctuation in accordance with what seems to me the 
meaning of these apparently enigmatic lines. 


nunca me fuera, en pag de mi fatiga, 
triste—no porque pag mi lengua cante 
(jpa¢ quiere inmortal!), fiera enemiga— 
mas antes, contra amor de celo armada 
huie la pag que tanto al cielo agrada. 


I interpret: “You found peace, oh happy lover!, in your beloved’s arms; 
and I could wish that this peace, that so often seems to satisfy, might never 
turn to ashes for me—not in order that my tongue, fierce enemy to my 
better self, should sing the delights of this peace when what she desires 
is peace eternal. But alas! this tongue of mine, resisting the enticements 
of heavenly zeal, flees from the only peace that is acceptable in God’s 
sight. 

To one who knows how enrevesado Aldana’s poetic language constantly 
is, my punctuation will, I believe, seem reasonable. Amor de celo offers 
difficulty. The word contra makes it impossible to think of celo as sexual 
excitement. It must have to do with zeal in the Biblical sense—John 2. 
17: The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up; Rm. 10. 2: For I bear them 
record that they have a zeal of God. 

Poems of this Venus-Adonis type, like the entirety of the Lopean 
comedia, for example, are symbolic structures, created by Christians in a 
Christian society—a Christian society whose Hebrew-Graeco-Roman- 
Medieval synthesis, though far from perfect, was, strangely enough, 
workable. Antonio Lépez de Vega in his Paradozxas racionales (1655; 
ed. Buceta, Madrid, 1935, p. 120) explains how: “No se pierde para con 
los hombres el [erédito] de christiano i cuerdo con salir [a un desafio}. 
Una culpa se comete contra la ley divina, es verdad; pero sin perder el 
crédito de christianos cometemos muchas contra ella cada dia; pues ni por 
esso dudaremos de poner mil vezes la vida por la verdad de la ley, ni 
llega a dudar de lo que haremos, quando la ocasién lo pida, ninguno de 
los que nos ven salir.” 

Martin de Azpileueta (p. 79) reminds the pendenciero that it is mortal 
sin if anyone “hizo o acepté algan desafio,” and explains that the Council 
of Trent decrees the excommunication of any person, be he the Emperor 
himself, “que da lugar para duelo . . .; y al que ay muriere priua de 
sepultura, y al que lo aconsejare, o viere, descomulga.” Not on that ac- 
count were duels eliminated from the comedia. Fray Hernando de 
Talavera, in his Breve forma de confesar (NBAE, XVI, 20 and 27) con- 
demns tourneys and declares it a sin to receive “a sepultura eclesidstica” 
those who meet their end “en semejantes ejercicios de armas.” Not for 
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that reason were the libros de caballerias prohibited. La Estrella de 
Sevilla is a noble play, yet Busto Tabera sins mortally: “Si amé...a su 
sehor temporal tanto, que se offrecié por ello a offender a Dios mortal- 
mente, por voluntad deliberada, o obra” (Azpileueta, p. 141). It is mortal 
sin if a man “fué a la yglesia principalmente por parlar, o por ver alguna 
hermosa muger” (p. 359). Even the loveplay of much of the comedia is 
mortal sin: “Si desseé deliberadamente ser amado con amor carnal, 
luxurioso mortal de algunos o algunas y de tener enamorados, o enamoradas 
desta manera: o se holgé en verse ansi amar .. . aunque él o ella no amasse 
ansi, ni quisiesse ser enamorado de alguno o alguna desta manera” (p. 
351). It is unnecessary to adduce more evidence. That already mar- 
shalled is sufficient to show the conflicts between Spain’s ideal and actual 
social life. Literature partakes of the complexities of the society that 
ereates it, and Aldana’s poem on Medoro and Angelica—even without its 
final stanza—, like the bulk of the literature of the siglo de oro, is 
Christian in that it is a typical creation of a Christian society. 
We turn now to Aldana’s sonnet on the sadness of the “lucha de amor.” 


“; Qual es la causa, mi Damén, que estando 
en la lucha de amor juntos travados 
eon lenguas, bragos, pies, y encadenados 
qual vid que entre el jazmin se va enredando 
y que el vital aliento ambos tomando 
en nuestros labios, de chupar cansados, 
en medio a tanto bien somos forcados 
llorar y suspirar de quando en quando?” 
“Amor, mi Filis bella, que all dentro 
nuestras almas junté, quiere en su fragua 
los cuerpos ajuntar también tan fuerte 
que no pudiendo, como esponja el agua, 
passar del alma al dulce amado centro, 
llora el velo mortal su avara suerte.” 


In order to understand this sonnet, it should not be forgotten that among 
the lost works of Aldana, as listed by his brother Cosme, were an Obra de 
amor, tratado platénicamente and also, Otra de amor y hermosura a lo 
sensual. Aldana was deeply interested in the Neoplatonic theory of love. 
Rivers, on p. 173, speaks of his Epistola a Galanio, with its “distincién 
finamente conceptuosa entre el amor divino y el amor sexual.” Here we 
have a key. On p. 216 of the first volume of the Madrid, 1953, edition of 
Aldana’s Obras completas we read that these two types of love 


Son, y serfn Amores paralelos, 
que no pueden juntarse a ningan término. 
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Let us consider, therefore, these facts: Aldana composed parallel theo- 
retical works on Love, one a lo platénico, another a lo sensual. He de- 
elared, in the lines just quoted, that these parallel loves never meet. 
Following out this line of thought, he presented, in the sonnet 4 Qudl es la 
causa?, a demonstration—versified from a passage in Leén Hebreo— 
that sensual love cannot give satisfaction: Post coitum omne animal triste. 
As a pendant to this sonnet he wrote another, entitled Al Cielo, which it 
is necessary to quote here: 


Clara fuente de luz, nuevo y hermoso, 
rico de luminarias, patrio Cielo, 
easa de la verdad sin sombra o velo, 
de inteligencias ledo, almo reposo: 
jo eémo te estas, cuerpo glorioso, 
tan lexos del mortal caduco velo, 
casi un Argos divino alcado a buelo, 
de nuestro humano error libre y piadoso! 
}O patria amada, a ti sospira y llora 
esta en su cércel alma peregrina, 
llevada errando de uno en otro instante! 
Essa cierta beldad que me enamora 
suerte y sazén me otorgue tan benina 
que, do sube el amor, llegue el amante.** 


In this sonnet the words sospira y Uora correspond perfectly to the 
llorar y suspirar of the sensuous sonnet that Dr. Rivers regards as an 
expression of “erotismo pagano.” The words mortal velo appear in each; 
the no pudiendo passar of the sensuous sonnet stands in contrast to the 
fervent que llegue el amante of its companion piece a lo divino. These 
two sonnets are the obverse and reverse of a single thought. And that 
thought is Platonic. 

Referring to these same “lenguas, bragos y pies,” Dr. Rivers makes the 
following comment (p. 41): “El soneto de Aldana no esta del todo refiido 
con la teoria filoséfica del amor que exponia Ficino; esté en efecto 
estrechamente relacionado con un pasaje en los Didlogos de amor de Leén 
Hebreo. . . . Lo que si es herético, ademas del hineapié que hace Aldana 
en lo puramente fisico, es la inferencia de que el “amado centro,” o sea el 
alma de la amada, es una finalidad absoluta, la Gnica meta del amante; el 
neoplatonismo era una religién del amor en que sédlo Dios podia ser la 
meta final. Lo que hizo Aldana en este soneto fué sencillamente pasar por 
alto este aspecto trascendental, y por ende supremo, del amor neo- 
platénico.” * 

2a This sonnet is reproduced by Rivers, p. 164. 

8 Cf. Rivers, p. 44, n. 48: ‘* Vale la pena hacer constar que Aldana, en este 
mismo periodo de su vida, 0 muy poco después, reconocia los aspectos efectiva- 
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This is to misunderstand the manner in which the concepts of Neo- 
platonism were transferred into Petrarchistic poetry. Into the Petrarchis- 
tie bottles only a portion of the Neoplatonie wine could be poured: 
“erscheinen nur die héfisch interessanten Elemente der Liebestheorie,” and 
“dies alles hat mit der philosophischen Grundkonzeption, aus der es 
entsprungen ist, nichts mehr zu tun.”* As for the men of letters, 
“.,. non pochi simpatizzarono col platonismo (o neoplatonismo), com- 
binandolo insieme, in dosi diversi, col petrarchismo: ché il platonismo 
porgeva loro una sostanza di pensiero, una specie di sistema giustificativo 
e organizzatore; il petrarchismo, tutta una ricea e brillante casistica 
psicologica, e un frasario ad hoc, elegantissimo.”*5 Analyzed in its in- 
trinsic contradictions, says Benedetto Croce, Renaissance Neoplatonic love 
is merely a particular manifestation “di un piii comprensivo ma similmente 
contradittorio concetto, . . . che é quello della felicita pura e infinita, la 
quale anche essa vuole eseludere l’irrequietezza, la finitezza del desiderio, 
la lotta per il possesso che si acquista e si perde o é sempre a rischio di 
perdersi, e vuole essere, innaturalmente, sicurezza di beatitudine, stato 
paradisiaco.” ® Renaissance Neoplatonism is an “oscillazione ... tra la 
sensualita e un misticismo astratto”;* it is “. . . a system that construed 
the universe, even the physical world, as a series of emanations partici- 
pating to a greater or lesser degree in the purity of spirit [that] made it 
possible for man to have his cake and eat it too. As a Neoplatonist, one 
could revel in the sensuous beauty of the physical world and all the while 
have as his ultimate goal the beauty and virtue of spirit. One could ob- 
serve with considerable erotic satisfaction the shapely breasts of one’s 
mistress, and yet declare that he loved her most for her beauty of soul.” ® 


mente religiosos del neoplatonismo, lo mismo que su valor metaférico en la 
poesia amatoria. Se revela esto en su poema florentino Sobre el bien de la vida 
retirada, donde escribe, en los términos neoplaténicos m4s ortodoxos, ‘‘ Todo 
me es esealén, todo escalera, para el Sefior de la dorada esfera. .. .’’ 

4 Heinz Pflaum, Die Idee der Liebe. Leone Ebreo. Zwei Abhandlungen zur 
Geschichte der Philosophie in der Renaissance, Tiibingen, 1926, p. 37. Cf. 
Robert Valentine Merrill, The Platonism of Joachim Du Bellay, Chicago, 1925; 
idem, ‘‘ Platonism in Petrarch’s Canzoniere,’’ MPh, XXVII (1929-1930), 165. 

5 Luigi Tonelli, L’amore nella poesia e nel pensiero del Rinascimento, 
Firenze, 1933, p. 280. 

6 ‘*Trattati d’amore del Cinquecento,’’ in Poeti e scrittori del pieno e del 
tardo Rinascimento, Bari, 1945, I, pp. 189-190. Not all Renaissance theorists 
on the subject of love were Platonic. Nifo de Sessa (d. 1538), in his De 
pulero et amore (1529) is Aristotelian and rational. See Tonelli, op. cit., pp. 
255-256. 

7Carlo Angeleri, Jl problema religioso del Rinascimento, Firenze, 1952, 
pp. 142-144. 

8 Herschel Baker, The Dignity of Man, Cambridge, Mass., 1947, p. 248. 
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In view of Aldana’s mysticism—via illuminativa—I do not think that he 
was “having his cake and eating it too.” In the particular sonnet in 
question he was writing from the standpoint of theory. When this sonnet 
is read in connection with its companion, Al Cielo, all thought of “pagan- 
ism” disappears. 

That such sonnets were written from the standpoint of theory is evi- 
dent when we consider one that Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola wrote 


“eon ocasién de haverle dado la persona con quien habla . . . unas bellotas 
por regalo”: 


Antes que Ceres conmutase el fruto 
de las encinas sacras en espigas, 
i a costa de sudores i fatigas 
la tierra diese al labrador tributo; 
que a las madres causase espanto i luto 
la furia de las armas enemigas, 
que la selva cargase al mar de bigas, 
para habitarse mds que el suelo enxuto; 
no los cuerpos entonzes dividia 
(si las almas Amor dexara unidas) 
severa ley, costumbre o temor vano. 
Esta edad imitemos, Cloris mia 
si a su manjar sabroso me convidas, 
i esta el hazer que buelva en nuestra mano.° 


Here “lenguas y bracos” are not mentioned, but their contact is implied: 
bodies should be united. But the heading tells us that this is mere discreteo 
cortesano, a gentleman’s expression of thanks for a trifle. 

In the critical part of his study, p. 156, Dr. Rivers again reproduces 
the sonnet gQudl es la causa? with all its anatomical vividness, and re- 
marks: “Lo més chocante del soneto es, desde luego, el lenguaje: jen 
qué otro soneto amoroso del siglo XVI se encontrardn las palabras 
“lenguas, bracos y pies”, ni mucho menos “chupar”’? Tales palabras no 
pertenecen al mundo quintaesenciado del lirismo garcilasiano, sino al 
realismo de otras épocas, sea la medieval de Juan Ruiz o sea la postrena- 
eentista de John Donne.” *° 


9 Rimas de Lupercio y Bartolomé L. de Argensola, ed. J. M. Blecua, 
Zaragoza, 1951, I, p. 60. Cf. also his sonnet Ausente esté de mi la mayor 
parte: ‘‘ Amor, aunque tus lauros i tus palmas/ en la parte inmortal mds nobles 
sean,/ también tendrin en la mortal nobleza./ Haz wnidn de los cuerpos i las 
almas,/i no siempre por fe los hombres vean/ el poder de tu diestra i mi 
firmeza’’ (p. 69). 

10‘*Tales palabras’’ are copied from Lucretius, De rerum natura, IV, 
1108-1111, as Dr. Rivers points out on pp. 156-157. 
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The mention of Donne gives to this statement an international in- 
elusiveness that is not justified. What does the author mean by the “gap” 
between Juan Ruiz and the English metaphysical poets? In many genres 
such words are common enough throughout the period in question. Even 
in poetry, it is necessary not to forget that Petrarch sighed in Sestina I: 


Con lei foss’io da che si parte il sole, 
E non ci vedess’ altri che le stelle 
Sol una notte! e mai non fosse l’alba! 


The sensuality of the strambottisti is well known: Cei, Accolti, Notturno, 
Sassoferrato; and so is the extent to which it was enthusiastically imitated 
in France." Ariosto, in his Elegia Sesta, exclaims: 


Bocea, onde ambrosia libo, né satollo 
Mai ne retorno! o dolee lingua, o umore, 
Per cui l’arso mio cor bagno e rimmollo! 


Tasso was a contemporary of Aldana who, no less than Cristébal de 
Castillejo, could evoke in his verses the basia of Catullus or Johannes 
Secundus : 


Viviamo, amiamcei, . . . baciamci.!” 


Marlowe died in 1593: “tales palabras” were not strange to him.’* But 
let us return to Spain. Quite aside from epigrams and obras de burlas 
provocantes a risa we have Luecrecia’s song in the Celestina: 


Saltos de gozo infinitos 
da el lobo viendo ganado; 
con las tetas los cabritos, 
Melibea con su amado.** 


These lines, for all the magic of their lyricism, are not unrelated—saltos— 
to Juan Ruiz’s lucha with the serrana. Boscfin causes Hero to say to 
Leandro, after the cruel Hellespont has been crossed: 


Descansa ya, mi bien; en estos brazos 

echa acd tu sudor y tus trabajos. 

Pon en mi rostro el amargor del agua... 
Vuélvete a mi, y en mi toma venganza 

del viento y de la mar y de la noche; 


11 See V. L. Saulnier, Maurice Scéve, Paris, 1948, I, p. 46, and II, p. 40, 
notes 23-25. 


12 Francesco Flamini, Il Cinquecento, Milano, n. d., p. 506. 


18 Martin Williams, ‘‘The Temptations in Marlowe’s Hero and Leander,’’ 
MLQ, XVI (1955), 226-231. 


14 Ed. Cejador, Madrid, 1913, II, p. 192. 
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entrégate de quanto has trabajado, 
entrégate de quanto has padecido, 
y entrégate de mt, que esté entregada.*® 


Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, opener of the Council of Trent, wrote as 
follows of Venus and Adonis: 


Luego en medio del prado se asentaron, 
y trabdndose estrecho con los brazos, 

la yerba y a si mesmos apretaron, 
mezclando las palabras con abrazos; 
nunea revueltas vides rodearon 

el 4lamo con tantos embarazos, 

ni la verde y entretejida hiedra 

se pegé tanto al arbol o a la piedra.*® 


And Gregorio Silvestre, who died six years after the decrees of Trent were 
promulgated, tells how love drove his ninfa “a darse entre mis brazos 
por vencida” : 


Y alli del mismo amor mio encendida, 

con sus hermosos labios bebe y toca 

el aire més caliente de mi boca, 

haciendo de dos almas una vida. 
Y un alma de dos cuerpos moradora, 

y dos cuerpos en uno mas trabados 

que jamds hiedra estuvo a olmo alguno. 
Suspende este milagro amor ahora, 

que no estemos jam4s menos ligados 

que Salmacia y Troco hechos uno.** 


In this rapid marshalling of texts, the word chupar has not appeared; 
the others have. There is no such mystery in the épocas as Dr. Rivers 
thought. The expression of sensuality is a matter of style and genre. 
Things acceptable in obras de burlas may be objectionable in a lyric 
poem, just as things regarded as seemly enough in an introito or an 
entremés may seem indeli¢ate in a Lopean comedia. Tirant lo Blanch and 
Amadis de Gaula express physical passion in a way that one would seek in 
vain in the Diana, and Lope’s Dorotea is cast in a very different key from 
the Persiles. Toward the end of the sixteenth century there appears in 
the lyric a greater freedom in these matters, and Francisco de Medrano 
(d. 1615?) writes “con bulto de carne, con hervor de deseo”: 


15 Ed. Knapp, Madrid, 1875, p. 359. Entregarse de means both desquitarse 
de and tomar posesién de. 

16 Ed. Knapp, Madrid, 1877, p. 244. 

17 Poestas, ed. A. Marin Ocete, Granada, 1938, p. 248. Silvestre’s works 
were first published in 1582. 
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euando ella tuerce—joh, c6mo hermosa!—el cuello 
a mis ardientes besos, y, rogada, 

con safia facil niega 

lo que ella, mAs que el mismo que la ruega, 

dar quisiera robada. . . .* 


And finally, there is the Quevedo of the Sonnets: 
t Ay, Floralba! sofié que te . . . ,dirélo?, 
and of the romance Las columnas de cristal, where the suggestion of the 
orgasm recalls Hemingway’s “the earth moved!” in For Whom the Bell 
Tolls: 
Temblaron los montes 
y estremeciése la tierra, 
convirtiéndose las formas 
en su materia primera.’® 


All of this proves one thing: there oecurred in Spain a forward-moving 
change in taste that made it more seemly than before to express lo sensual 
in lyrie verse. 

All of these creations of the poet as maker constituted the expression 
of that unquestionably Christian nation that was Spain, but the syn- 
thesis was imperfect and most poets turned in due course from transitory 
things to gaze at Heaven. Dr. Rivers points (pp. 47-48) to the palinode 
that Aldana, like so many of his predecessors since Juan de Mena,”° in- 
cluded among his works: 


Triste de tantas [obras] que tan vanamente 
en la sin freno edad pude negalle [a Dios], 
sembrando esterilisima simiente. .. . 


That the poem containing these lines is, in spite of its subject (Parto de 
la Virgen), “de una forma totalmente pagana” (48), that the Archangel 
Gabriel in his descent from the Empyrean “se detiene en cada planeta y 
platica un rato con el dios correspondiente: Japiter, Marte, Venus,” is, 
in my opinion, of no significance. Since Dr. Rivers seems aware of this, 
one wonders why he stresses the point.”* 


18 Apud Démaso Alonso, Vida y obra de Medrano, 1948, p. 107. 

19 Apud O. H. Green, Courtly Love in Quevedo, Boulder, Colorado, p. 16, 
and idem, Zl amor cortés en Quevedo, Zaragoza, 1955, p. 30. 

200. H. Green, ‘‘Courtly Love in the Spanish Cancioneros,’’ PMLA, 
LXIV (1949), 273 ff.; Courtly Love in Quevedo, pp. 72-76 (The Palinodes), 
and El amor cortés en Q., pp. 122-129 (Las palinodias). 

21 On p. 47 he says: ‘‘ Esto no debe sorprendernos, pues el hombre tipico 
del Renacimiento pocas veces se daba cuenta de la distancia moral entre los 
ideales de la antigiiedad y los del cristianismo. En Espafia, sobre todo, el 
Renacimiento caus6 poca ruptura en la tradicién cristiana, armonizfndose las 
dos corrientes con relativa facilidad, al menos en el siglo XVI... .’’ Cf. p. 
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Having lingered long over this chapter, with its intensely interesting 
problems, we pass to Chapter III, Los Paises Bajos. Aldana, who had 
received military instruction from his father, began his soldier’s career 
at the age of twenty, serving in various Italian garrisons, and later in 
Flanders. At first his attitude toward things military was negative, and 
he expresses “el asco que le daba aquello” (57). But not all was lost: he 
greatly admired the Duque de Alba and came to know Benito Arias 
Montano, the humanist Bible scholar to whom his poetic masterpiece is 
addressed. 

As Aldana comes in contact with the rebels, there occurs a remarkable 
change in his attitude toward war. The Dutch are “este profano a Dios 
vil enemigo” (59), and the young soldier finds self-realization as he 
identifies himself with Spain’s self-imposed mission. In the “glorificacién 
del esfuerzo puramente fisico” of Epistola IV the last echo of his former 
ideal of a “vida retirada” has been forgotten. 

In 1571 Aldana joined Don Juan de Austria in the second Jornada en 
Levante. In 1572-73 he was wounded in Flanders, where he wrote his 
famous sonnet on the horrors of war, with its Loyolesque “composicién 
de lugar” (71). Its ironical language expresses his desire for a life 
“mucho més noble” (72). There follows a period of despair, expressed in 
several sonnets: his life has been wasted (74), and he seeks a solution in 
religious retirement: nosce teipsum (75). In 1576 he leaves the Low 
Countries hoping—in vain—for his “licencia absoluta.” 

Regreso a Espana. Though appointed teniente alcaide of San 
Sebastian, he provided a substitute and went (1577) as a spy to Morocco 
in the interest of King Sebastian of Portugal, who saw in him “la habilidad 
estratégica” needed for his proposed invasion of Africa (90). On his 
return to Spain he set forth his hopes for retirement to San Sebastian 
in his poetic epistle to Arias Montano, subtitled: “Sobre la contemplacién 
de Dios y los requisitos della.” 

At that point Dr. Rivers breaks his biographical narrative to examine 
this Epistola, “la poesia de Aldana que mds nos interesa e importa” (94). 
After a review of his own life the poet decides to travel without deviation 
“jornada de mi patria verdadera,” to cultivate “mi interior hombre” in 
“algan alto y solitario nido,” and to transfer his poetic talents from the 
secular to the divine under the Erasmian influence of Montano (98). The 
central portion of the poem expresses, not a “misticismo cumplido,” but 
rather a “misticismo del anhelo” (99): the mystic can not tread the via 


unitiva. His nearest approach to mystic union is found in the following 
tercet : 


95; yet the words lo pagano reappear on p. 97. See my article, ‘‘Fingen los 
poetas. Notes on the Spanish Attitude Toward Pagan Mythology,’’ Estudios 
dedicados a Menéndez Pidal, I, 1950, 275-288. 
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;O grandes, o riquisimas conquistas 
de las Indias de Dios, de aquel gran mundo 
tan escondido a las mundanas vistas! 


Dr. Rivers is struck by this metaphor. He remarks that it precedes by 
many years Fray Juan de los Angeles’ Conquista del Reyno de Dios, and 
comments (101): “De un lado, el descubrimiento del Nuevo Mundo y su 
conquista militar; de otro, la Gracia de Dios . . . nada mds claramente 
diferenciado que los dos términos de esta metéfora. Pero al modo de 
pensar espafiol . . . los planos no sélo eran paralelos légicos, sino efectivas 
partes integrantes de una sola realidad.” 

The idea of Christ as warrior—Dominus potens in proelio—is as old as 
the Psalms, the letters of St. Cyprian, and Prudentius. Its history has 
been summed up by J. E. Gillet, HR, XXII (1954), 235 n.1. The story 
of the Caballero Cifar is entitled Libro del Cauallero de Dios que auia 
por nombre Zifar. In 1552 there was published the Caballero del Sol, o 
sea la peregrinacién de la vida del hombre puesta en batalla, and Fray 
Luis de Granada, in his Guia de pecadores (definitive ed. 1567), said of 
hope in the divine merey: “Este es uno de los grandes tesoros de la vida 
Christiana: estas Indias y patrimonio de los hijos de Dios” (Lib. I, 
eap. 18). 

At this same time Aldana wrote his Octavas al Rey Don Felipe, insist- 
ing that Christendom must be more effectively defended. He perceived 
that the Spanish Empire, beset by Turkish, French, and Protestant enemies 
and threatened from within by the Moriscos, was entering upon its de- 
cline, and that the English fleet was the gravest threat of all (103 ff.) 
These Octavas and the Carta para Arias Montano, says Dr. Rivers, are 
Aldana’s literary testament; they contain “la expresién poética mds cabal 
del siglo XVI” (105). 

The dreams of retirement with Montano were not to be realized: dis 
aliter visum. Aldana had promised King Sebastian to accompany him 
on La Ultima Cruzada (Chapter V). Neither he nor Aldana were seen 
again. Aldana’s death was sung in Lope’s Laurel de Apolo and he be- 
came a dramatic personage in plays by Lope and by Vélez. 

Chapter VI deals with Preliminares Bibliograficos y Criticos. The 
direct criticism of Aldana’s work begins only with Chapter VII, entitled 
Sonetos y Canciones, in accordance with Dr. Rivers’ decision to make 
exterior form the basis of his classification. This ean be justified on the 
ground that we can never have for Aldana a chronology such as exists for 
Géngora,?? but it involves losses: Dr. Rivers does not study Aldana as a 


22 See how illuminatingly Damaso Alonso studies the alternations in the 
use of stylistic devices ‘‘a lo largo de la vida de Géngora’’ in his Estudios y 
ensayos gongorinos, Madrid, 1955, pp. 223 and 240. 
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sonetista or master of the cancién, nor is he able, with this classification, 
to examine in a unified way and in one place the poet’s treatment of his 
main themes: love, patriotism, Spain’s mission, thirst for God. 

On p. 151 we read: “En Florencia, durante la juventud de Aldana, 
apenas debian de conocerse los pocos sonetos escritos en castellano.” 
This statement would seem to refer to the years 1555-1565. I question 
its validity. It was precisely in such circles as the Medici court that 
Spanish literature was read and admired—*“nelle corti, nei circoli del bel 
mondo.” ** Garcilaso was “festeggiato e accarezzato in Italia.” 2* Bembo 
and Paolo Giovio praised him.*®* One of his sonnets was translated by 
Anton Francesco Doni, a Florentine who died in 1574. In 1552 Nijiez 
de Reinoso published in Venice an anthology of Obras en coplas castel- 
lanas y versos al estilo italiano.** Mendoza and “aleuni altri” who fol- 
lowed the Italian style were regarded with favor.2” Bosedn even achieved 
the honor of having the capoverso of his Cancién X incorporated into a 
poem in Italian by Berardino Rota,?* a Neapolitan who died in 1575.*° 

Dr. Rivers speaks of “la bisqueda de fuentes” as a frequently sterile 
task (152), and so indeed it may be, but Damaso Alonso’s fruitful use of 
a knowledge of Italian sources in his Estudios y ensayos gongorinos *° 
makes one regret that Aldana’s use of plurimembracién—more of this 
later—is not referred to the practice of the Petrarchistic poets of Aldana’s 
time. 

Pages 153-157 are devoted to “Sonetos Amorosos.” The first one 
noticed is scarcely amatory. It is mythological and philosophical, related 


23 B. Croce, La Spagna nella vita italiana durante la Rinascenza, Bari, 
1917, pp. 166-167. 

24 A. Farinelli, Italia e Spagna, Torino, 1929, II, p. 177. See p. 173, n. 2. 

25 Andreas Schottus, Hispaniae Bibliotheca, seu de Academiis ac item 
elogia et nomenclator Hispaniae scriptorwm qui Latine disciplinas omnes il- 
lustrarunt, Frankfurt, 1608, p. 591. This was repeated by Nicol4s Antonio 
and by Nicéron in his Mémoires pour servir a l’histoire des hommes illustres, 
vol. 13, Paris, 1790, p. 380. 

26 Croce, loc. cit. 

27 Ibid. 

28 See Rota’s Poesie, Napoli, 1726, I, p. 23, and Boscin, Obras, ed. cit., 
p- 277. 

29 Spain’s cancionero poetry of an earlier generation had been read and 
admired in Italy for many years. See Mario Equicola, Libro de natura de 
amore, Venice, 1525, fols. 191-192, 205; P. Savj-Lopez, Lirica spagnuola in 
Italia nel secolo XV, Torino, 1903; P. Rajna, ‘‘I versi spagnuoli di mano di 
Pietro Bembo e di Lucrezia Borgia serbati da un codice ambrosiano,’’ 
Homenaje ofrecido a Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1925, II, 299-321. 

30 See Damaso Alonso’s study referred to in note 22, above, especially pp. 
198, 199, 243. 
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to the famous sonnet of the “lenguas y bracos.” Venus fires Mars so 
completely that with “nuevo ardiente zelo” he forgets his calling: 


10 fuerga estrafia, o gran poder secreto, 
que puede un solo beso en solo un punto 
los dioses aplacar, dar ley al cielo! 


In view of what has been said of Aldana’s “amores paralelos” that never 
meet, we can dismiss the comment (p. 154) that we have to do here with 
“an neoplatonismo, no cristiano, sino plenamente pagano.” What we 
have to do with is one aspect of Leén Hebreo’s (or Bembo’s) Neo- 
platonism, unmodified by any adjective. The dioses are indeed dominated 
by “el deseo carnal” but there is no evidence of empathy. Dr. Rivers 
himself speaks (155) of the “individualidad formal” of this sonnet and of 
“la generalizacién filoséfica del terceto final.” He does not comment on 
the final verso bimembre, which resolves the poetic tension. 

The second sonnet analyzed (p. 155) is very different, and the yo 
appears to be personal. The dulce juego is in every sense dulce: “ella me 
aprieta,” and 

Haze suplir con obras mi desseo. 


We have here “el ardor inmediato de la realidad,” and this ardor ap- 


pealed to Aldana, as it did to the Rector de Villahermosa, whose sonnet 
has already been quoted: 


Resistié a los primeros leues gustos, 
y parecié crueldad, mas fué licencia 
para la gloria de los més robustos.** 


Not all Petrarchistic poetry is concerned with the “donna angelicata” 
(155), nor should the dolce stil nuovo be called to mind in this cornection 
(ibid.). 

Dr. Rivers returns at this point to the sonnet of the “lenguas y bracos” 
and reproduces it again, this time with what appears to be a true aware- 
ness of its import, though he fails to give it its place in the Liebesphilo- 
sophie of his poet: “El amor junta las almas, pero en vano pretende hacer 
que los cuerpos participen de tal unién. El simil del segundo terceto, 
“como esponja el agua,” . . . expresa exactamente la imposible unién de 
alma y cuerpo que tanto anhelan los amantes. Este simil intelectual, 
parecido a una analogia platénieca, es la clave del soneto.” *” 

With these “muestras del lirismo particular” of Aldana’s amatory 
sonnets, the subject is dropped, unwisely in my opinion. On p. 195 Dr. 


81 Rimas, ed. cited in note 9 above, II, p. 504. 
82 Rivers, p. 157. Note 167 reproduces a passage from Leén Hebreo’s 
Didlogos de amor which appears to be the direet source of the sonnet. 
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Rivers lists as “amorosos” twenty sonnets by Aldana, some of which de- 
serve notice. Number 3, Hase movido, dama, una passién (vol. I, p. 94 
of the 1953 edition of the Obras completas) is noteworthy for its rimas 
agudas: passién, quistién, solucién, vos, dios, dos. This “archaic” use of 
rhymes, in a poet so sensitive to the possibilities of plurimembracién as a 
means of releasing tension, is puzzling. The sonnet would appear to be- 
long to his early period. Number 4 is not a sonnet of love, but of 
condolence : 


Pues cabe tanto en vos del bien del cielo 
que en vuestros ojos ay de su alegria, 
cesse el tierno dolor, sefiora mia, 
que os da la priuacién de vn mortal velo. (1,99) 


The sorrowing lady replies in Platonic terms: 


“Yo gozo al resplandor del santo fuego 
y peno al biuo ardor.” Ved qué respuesta 
digna que de los angeles se cante. 


Here again there exists a passage from Leén Hebreo which I offer as the 
source of this thought: 


Soph. Y ta, ,no me has mostrado que alguna vez llega el entendimiento 
humano a tanta perfeccién, que se puede leuantar a copularse con el 
entendimiento diuino, 0 angélico apartado de materia, y gozarlo en acto, 
viendo derechamente y no por discurso potencial ni medio corpéreo? 
Phil. Verdad es esso, y los filésofos tienen que nuestro entendimiento 
puede copularse con el agente apartado de materia, lo que es del mundo 
angélico; pero quando llega a este grado, ya no es entendimiento humano, 
potencial ni corpéreo, ni es del mundo corruptible, sino que ya es hecho 
del mundo angélico, o medio entre lo humano y lo angélico.** 

Number 7 (Assi las nymphas del Sebeto ameno, I, 103) is very obscure 
but is obviously an appeal for favor to a person of religious status (“el 
mas dichoso estado”) who has left Florence for Naples. The central 
thought seems to be literary: 


. el nueuo intento 
de mi campoiia ristica y subida 
do no consiente y llega su destino. . . . 


Number X (Nueuo cielo mudar Niso querria, I, 95-96) is a despedida of 
Niso by Damén; its theme is friendship between men. Number XII is 
the Platonic sonnet on “lenguas y bracos” already discussed. No XIII 


88 NBAE, XXI, Madrid, 1915, p. 403a. 
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(De sus hermosos ojos dulcemente, I, 96-97) shows the very unusual 
particularidad that the amado is unable to accept the love of his Filis: 


Y él, soltando de llanto amarga vena, 
della las dulees lagrimas beuiendo, 
beséla, y sélo un ; Ay! fué su respuesta. 


Number XIV, Al Capitan Escobar (II, 184-185) apparently refers to the 
same psychological crisis: 


Muera Filis maluada en mi memoria, 
mas jay, triste de mi!, ,de dénde viene 
nombre tan duro enternecerme tanto? 


Pages 157-164 discuss the “Sonetos Espirituales.” Three subdivisions 
are recognized: “sonetos de desesperanza” (161), a single sonnet which 
seems to bridge the gap separating despair and faith (ibid.), and “sonetos 
de fe segura” (162). The sonnets Mil vezes callo (1,106) and Ay que 
considerar (11,201) tell clearly of some dark night of the soul: “le 
sobrevino un periodo de negrisima desesperanza” (p. 73); on the other 
hand, El impetu cruel de mi destino (I, 98), classed as “de desesperanza,” 
expresses only world-weariness and the soul’s desire to return “a la regién 
de donde vino.” The “bridge” sonnet (En fin, en fin, tras tanto andar 
muriendo, I, 67) does not seem to me to have to do with an abyss be- 
tween despair and faith at all. The poet, renouncing the world, moves 
on to victory: 


y en un rineén bivir con la victoria 
de si, puesto el querer tan sdélo donde 
es premio el mismo Dios de lo servido.** 


The sonnet Otro aqui no se ve, reproduced by Dr. Rivers on p. 159 and 
also on p. 71, belongs likewise to Aldana’s period of despair. For its 
full interpretation it is necessary to read p. 160 and then turn back 
to p. 73. 

When Dr. Rivers makes a stylistic analysis of a sonnet he does so 
competently. Of special interest is the influence of St. Ignatius’ syn- 
esthesia and composicién de lugar on the sonnet Otro aqui no se ve. 
It is very clear that long before Géngora Aldana is a master of pluri- 
membracién, and a master, also, of imagery, as in the sonnet Sefior, que 
alla de la estrellada cumbre (p. 163). 


84 In the biographical part of his study Dr. Rivers gives an interpretation 
of this sonnet that differs from the one on p. 161: ‘‘Ilega Aldana a la resolucién 
de este conflicto y a la dedicacién de su espiritu a la contemplacién de Dios’’ 
(p. 75). 
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Two pages (164-166) are devoted to the “Canciones.” Dr. Rivers 
finds them “de menos interés y calidad poética” (164). One of them, 
Cancién III (unavailable to me since it appears only in the “edicién 
flamenca”) is entitled A Christo Crucificado and is very arresting because 
of its “tono atrevidamente empedernido y casi cruelmente burlador.” Dr, 
Rivers says: “Le dice a Jesucristo que, si en la agonia halla inoportuna la 
cancién, se imagine que es lodo que le arroja a la cara; que de todos modos 
Cristo no puede estorbfrselo, ya que tiene sujetadas las manos. Pero 
este tono de fingida y blasfema crueldad no disfraza por completo las 
lagrimas contra las que intenta defenderse con ironia el poeta: hay asomos 
de un sentimiento de dolor que, cuanto mas se disfrace, tanto més profundo 
parece ser... . Este tono de forzada burla se resuelve armoniosamente al 
final de la cancién, cuando el poeta, volviéndose hacia la Virgen, se quita 
la mfseara” (165). Se quita la mascara. It seems evident that this 
Cancién should be studied in connection with the age-long tradition of 
the parody of the sacred—the Second Shepher’s Play, Torres Naharro’s 
Adicién del Didlogo del Nascimiento, and numerous other texts.** 

Chapter VIII is entitled Epistolas. The treatment is good, though 
brief. In a study announced by its author as stylistic, I miss an analysis 
of imagery, for example in the already cited Carta a Galanio (I, 218), 
where the poet treats of the si and the no of the aluedrio: 


Son essos como suelo yo dezillo 
vnos espiritillos resabidos, 

vnos assi diré titeres biuos 

de la imaginacion. . 


Among the Epistolas, the masterpiece is the Carta para Arias Montano, 
already utilized in the biographical portion of the book. Here Dr. Rivers 
gives three and a half pages to it, referring the reader to the full-length 
study by Lefebvre (p. 174, n. 181). Readers of this book would certainly 
have appreciated having—here—something more than indirect references 
to the “brillante diluvio de im4genes poéticos” (177) in this poem wherein 
Aldana, “un hombre desvalido y solo,” views the ladder that leads to 
mystical union and realizes that its heights are not for him: 


No mas allé. Ni puedo, aunque lo quiera. 


Chapter IX is entitled Otros Poemas. Ten lines are devoted to the 
Octavas sobre el Juicio final—too little, it would seem, in view of the 


85 See my article ‘‘On Juan Ruiz’s Parody of the Canonical Hours in the 
Libro de Buen Amor’’ HR, XXVI (1958), 12-34. For a general orientation 
see Paul Lehmann, Die Parodie im Mittelalter, Munich, 1912, and Eero Ilvonen, 
Parodies de thémes sacrés dans la Poeste frangaise du moyen age, Paris, 1914. 
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assertion that: “Este Poema XXIV contiene lo més original de toda la 
poesia narrativa y doctrinal de Aldana” (189). 

The Conclusién, ten pages long, points up the “honda humanidad” of 
Aldana: “sensualismo refinado y clasico, violencia fisica, angustia espiri- 
tual, anhelo de union mistica.” 

In the preceding pages I have expressed more than one doubt con- 
cerning Dr. Rivers’ interpretations and more than occasional disappoint- 
ment at the treatment he has here accorded to Aldana’s “arte consumado” 
(190). But Dr. Rivers is not through with Aldana. We now (as this 
goes to press) have his edition of Aldana’s works in Clésicos Castellanos. 
I fervently hope that he will give us a full-length and fully mediated treat- 
ment of Aldana’s poetry that will satisfy the hopes of those who have 
enthusiastically watched his progress. 


Otis H. Green 
University of Pennsylvania 


THE OFFICINA OF RAVISIUS TEXTOR IN 
LOPE DE VEGA’S DOROTEA 


Like other writers of an age in which classical learning was becoming 
more widespread but also more faddish and often less profound, Lope 
de Vega did not always go to original or even to secondary sources for the 
humanistic materials with which he so generously adorned his more am- 
bitious works. Cervantes in the Prologue to the first part of Don Quixote 
was quick to point out—undoubtedly with Lope in mind—that one need 
not know Aristotle or Cicero directly in order to cite them. He might 
have added that one need not even know them through second-hand an- 
cient sources like Plutarch, Pliny, or Aulus Gellius, for the Renaissance 
had flooded the market with convenient compendiums of predigested 
classical commonplaces, exempla, aphorisms, anecdotes, and exotic facts 
of every kind. 

Among such works—tertiary sources they might be called—Lope clearly 
had a predilection for the Theatrum poeticum et historicum sive Officina 
Johannis Ravisii Textoris.1 The Officina, as its name implies, is a writer’s 
workshop containing a wide assortment of classical instances easily ap- 
plicable for poetic adornment or rhetorical support, with the accent on 
the singular and the strange. The material is conveniently broken down 
into eategories and indexed. We can trace Lope’s drawings upon this 
work, often with express acknowledgment, in narrative poems, prose 


1 Paris, 1520; repeatedly reprinted. Our references are by columns to 
the edition of Basel, 1552. See A. K. Jameson, ‘‘The Sources of Lope de 
Vega’s Erudition,’’ HR, V (1937), 124-139, esp. p. 130. 
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narratives, and even in comedias.? It is no surprise to find him making 
use of it as well in the most carefully elaborated of all his prose works, 
La Dorotea (1632). A recent edition by José Manuel Blecua® of the 
lengthy accién en prosa (so Lope called its five non-stageable acts cast 
entirely in dialogue) refers on four occasions to the Officina as a source for 
material in the dialogue. Careful examination shows that these cases— 
they all occur in the last two acts—by no means exhaust the borrowings 
from Textor to be found, in fact, in every act of the work. It is the 
purpose of the present note, after examining briefly the cases mentioned 
by Blecua, to point out at least eight further instances where Lope has 
made use of Textor and to see what evidence they collectively provide re- 
garding Lope’s esthetic practice and habits of composition. 

In La Dorotea, Lope presents literature-struck characters whose cul- 
ture is extensive but hardly more than skin-deep. In varying degrees 
they all share the aspiration of the central pair of lovers, the facile Dorotea 
and the poet Fernando, to mold their lives into patterns derived from 
literature. They constantly invoke classical precedents to lend distinction 
to their own feelings and their conversation is continually adorned with 
showy displays of learning. 

In these circumstances, the handiness of compendiums like that of 
Textor is evident. To be sure, it is not always easy to know whether 
Lope’s citation of Textor is from memory or by express consultation. 
No doubt the frequent perusing of works of this type reinforced a tend- 
eney on his part to think, like his characters, in terms of paradigms and 
historias, and his remarkable memory undoubtedly held in readiness a 
wide assortment of humanistic instances and details which his pen could 
eall upon as needed. It is likely that only the longer catalogues, the 
more detailed references and, especially, the instances of strikingly similar 
wording are to be ascribed to direct consultation at the moment of 
composition. 


2 Textor is cited twice in the marginal notes to Hl Isidro (Madrid, 1599, 
fols. 129v and 210v) as the source of notable instances of poverty and of 
justified slayings, four times in the alphabetical ‘‘Indice de cosas notables’’ 
of La Arcadia (apropos of Cleoneo, Isis, Polygnoto and Viriato), and is used 
even in comedias like Belardo el furioso and Barladén y Josafat. In the former, 
Textor’s section ‘‘Bruta, aliaque animalia honorata sepulchris aut statuis’’ 
(col. 195) provides a string of historias (Acad. V, 678b-—679a) ; in the latter, 
Textor supplies names for a cento of illustrious women (ed. Montesinos, 
Teatro Antiguo Espaiiol, VIII, 242-245 and 278-279). Montesinos notes as 
well catalogues of women elsewhere in Lope derived from Textor. 

8 Lope de Vega. La Dorotea. Edicién, prélogo y notas de José Manuel 
Bleeua. Ediciones de la Universidad de Puerto Rico. Madrid: Revista de 
Occidente, 1955: 625 pages. References are to this edition, by far the most 
extensively annotated that has appeared to date. 
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In the first case noted by Blecua (p. 441), a pair of close friends are 
greeted in a series of classical exempla: “Estén en buen hora Niso y 
Eurialo, Pilades y Orestes, Damén y Pithias, Escipién y Lelio.” In the 
second instance, to support the proposition that “muchas cosas se respetan 
por antiguas que no igualan con las que agora vemos” (p. 447), one of 
the characters builds upon a well-known anecdote concerning Michelangelo 
by citing the names of six or seven sculptors of antiquity, clearly extracted 
from Textor, only to show that Michelangelo surpasses them all. A little 
later Textor is again drawn upon in a scene devoted to building up the 
joy of Fernando at regaining the affections of Dorotea. All those present 
contribute to the rhetorical amplification of the event (of which Fernando 
himself remarks: “No es para dicho aprisa”) and, at one point, three 
instances are noted of persons who died from sudden joy (p. 478). One 
of these Blecua traces to Textor, from whom in fact all three proceed: they 


are all found in one column of the section entitled “Gaudio et risu 
mortui.” # 


While the first two instances consist of hardly more than names offered 
as exemplars of friendship and artistic prowess, the third properly belongs 
to the category of historias, i.e., anecdotes evoked with some detail.5 
Since the characters of La Dorotea pride themselves not only on being 


4LUD. Yo he leido en Aris- 
tételes que una mujer llamada Poli- 
erata, de un sabito contento perdié la 
vida. 
CES. Lo mismo sucedié a Felipides, 
aquel gran escritor de comedias, que 
llama var6n nobilisimo Guidén Bituri- 
cense, habiendo vencido en un certa- 
men de poetas, como refiere Aulo 
Gelio. 
LUD. Y Séecrates el tragico, a quien 
lama Cicer6n divino, tuvo la misma 
muerte. 


Aristoteles apud Gell. est autor, Poly- 
eratam nobilem foeminam @ Naxo in- 
sula cognito repenté insperato gaudio 
animam expirasse. Plut. de Claris 
mulier. (col. 540) 

Philippides comoediographus, quum 
in certamine poetarum praeter spem 
vicisset, ac propterea laetissimé gaud- 
eret, inter illud gaudium repenté 
mortuus est. Gel. (ibid.) 

Sophocles et Dionysius Siciliae 
tyrannus, uterque accepto Tragicae 
victoriae nuntio. Plinius, cap. 37, 
libro 7. (ibid.) 


Lope, it will be noted, omits certain details and inserts others—viz. the ref- 
erences to a mysterious Guidén Bituricense and to Cicero—a sign perhaps that 


he is citing from memory. 
a printer’s error. 


‘*Sécerates’’ for ‘‘Sophocles’’ would appear to be 
On the other hand, it is to be noted that on the basis of the 


1552 edition of Textor, the spelling ‘‘Policrata’’ is correct in contrast to 
‘*Policrita’’ found in the 1593 edition, which Blecua used, and in the classical 


sources. 


5 Bleeua’s fourth case of a borrowing from Textor is a reference to 
Pasitea, a fourth Grace supplementing the other three (p. 548). 
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classical name-droppers but upon the picturesque and exotic flavor of 
their speech, we would expect Lope to have them put Textor to use for 
the production of historias on other occasions, and such is indeed the 
ease. “;Dé6nde has lefido tantas historias?’ Dorotea is asked by her 
maid, Celia, after they have outdone one another enumerating nine or ten 
instances of great feats of strength, ancient and modern, in order to 
magnify Dorotea’s in tearing up Fernando’s portrait (pp. 558-559). The 
answer, for the five ancient ones, is evidently Textor’s section “Fortissimi 


vel robustissimi fortitudine corporea” : 


DOR. . . . Yo he pensado que 
Hércules no hizo m4s desquijarando 
el leén Nemeo a toda aquella tierra 
formidoloso, ni Sansén en romper 
las cuerdas con que estaba atado, 
o en derribar a brazos de aquel 
famoso templo las déricas colunas, 
que entre basas de pérfido y capite- 
les de bronce pensaban competir 
con la eternidad de los celestes 
polos. 

CEL. De una puiiada, he leido yo 
que derribé Milén un toro. 

DOR. Mas hice yo en romper este 
naipe. Al leén de Lisimaco saqué 
la lengua; muerta me han de hallar 
el corazén de Aristémenes. 


Lope picks up from Textor details 


Hercules . . . Leonem Nemaeum toti 
populo formidolosum, precibus Mo- 
lorchi pastoris (a quo susceptus 
fuerat hospicio) interfecit. . . . 
(col. 427) 

Samson mille quondam Philisteos 
asini maxilla interfecit. Ligatus 
domum cécussit ac diruit, eaque 
ruina oppressit quam plurimos. 
(ibid.) 

Milonem Crotoniatam .. . in Olym- 
pia bouem per stadium retenti an- 
helitu portauit, quem ictu pugni 
interfecit, et uno die integrum de- 
uorauit. (ibid.) 

Lysimachus leonem (cui Alexandri 
iussu fuerat expositus) strangu- 
lauit, arrepta eius lingua. (col. 432) 
Aristomenes Messenius solus CCC 
Lacedaemones occidit . . . Captum 
quum Spartani dissecuissent, intro- 
spexissentque qualis esset, repertus 
est hirsuto corde. autor Plinius libro 
undecimo, capite 37. (ibid.) 


not supplied by the direct sources 


Blecua quotes: the rare word “formidoloso” and the detail of Lysimachus’ 
tearing out the tongue of the lion he had slain. 

It is not surprising that Lope should turn to Textor for elaboration 
of certain recurrent themes of the accién en prosa. The opposition be- 


tween wealth and love more than once feeds on Textor’s section “Diuites.” 
Gerarda, the astute go-between, delivering a gift of preciously adorned 
pieces of lacework from Don Bela, Fernando’s rival, to Dorotea, smooths 
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the way with a classical allusion: “No se los puso Cleopatra tales, aquella 
que molia perlas para brindar a Marco Antonio” (pp. 225-226). Textor 
writes: “Cleopatrae quoq; diuitiae arguiitur . . . ex apparatu convivij, 
quo Antonium excepit, ex unionum sorbitione, et multis item sumptibus” 
(eol. 386). Later, when Fernando emphasizes how much richer is the 


possessor of love than the owner of material wealth, Textor again is of 
service : 


FER. . . . Quedé sefior pacifico de Opulentia Croesi Lydorum regis 
tan rica posesién [i., Dorotea], maximé quondam nobilitata est 
que me parecia que Creso, que se apud Graecos, et adeo, ut fecerit 
llamé entre los mortales felicisimo, proverbio locum. Propterea (ut 
era pobre para conmigo, y que el  scribit Herodotus) exestimabat se 
resplandeciente ejército de Antioco mortalium felicissimum (martialis 
Magno, con los arneses y celadas libro 5). (col. 380) 
de plata y oro, era menos lustroso Antiochus Magnus, Syriae rex, 
que mis galas y menos soberbio que tantis affluxit diuitiis, ut in Ro- 
mis pensamientos. (pp. 404-405) manos certaturus exercitum colle- 
gerit ornatissimum, in quo plerique 
milites hastis scutisque aureis et 
argenteis enitebant. (col. 383) 


The transformation of “hastis seutisque” into “arneses y celadas” may be 
due to imperfect memory or merely a sample of Lope’s whimsicality in 
handling sources. 

A related theme inevitably much in the forefront is the overwhelming 
power of love and beauty and here, too, Textor proves handy. Developing 
the notion that beauty is the most powerful weapon, Don Bela observes: 
“Onfale rindié a Héreules, Briseida, a Aquiles; pues en llegando a sabios, 
Aristételes adoraba a Hermia, y le compuso himnos, como usaban los 
griegos a los dioses, tanto, que, acusado de Deméfilo y Eurimedonte, se 
desterré de Atenas” (pp. 307-308). The first two exempla are found in 
Textor’s section “Formosi et formosae” (cols. 460 and 453), while the more 
detailed episode of Aristotle and Hermia is given by Textor under 
“Meretrices quaedam” (cols. 1296-1297). Likewise traceable to this sec- 
tion of Textor is the anecdote in similar vein a page or so later (p. 309) 
of Phryne of Boeotia: 


6‘*Hermia fuit meretrix, cui prae nimio amore sacra (sacrifices) fecit 
Aristoteles, eiusque laudibus himnos dicauit, unde ab Euridemonte [sic] seu 
Demophilo accusatus, relictio [sic] Athenis (ubi XXX annos docuerat) Chal- 
cidem se recepit, autor Origenes’’ (cols. 1296-1297). The passage Blecua 
quotes (p. 308, n. 3) from Diogenes Laertes speaks not of Hermia but of a 
masculine Hermias. 
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BEL. Frines fué una mujer de 
Beocia que, acusada al magistrado 
por la hacienda que habia adquirido, 
se desnudé delante de aquellos sena- 
dores, que, viendo la perfeecién de 
su cuerpo, la dieron por libre; y 
dijo Quintiliano que més que la 
accién y patrocinio de los letrados, 
le habia valido la hermosura. 


Varia 


HR, XXVI (1958) 


Phryne meretrix Thespiensis (quae 
ciuitas est Boeotiae) olim in inudi- 
cium vocata, dum sibi timeret a 
sententia iudicum, sublatis tunicis 
corpus denudauit. Cuius pulehri- 
tudine permoti indices, liberam 
abire permiserunt. Neque tam pro- 
fuit puellae Hyperidis actio et pa- 
trocinium, quam uenustas formae, 


autor Quintil. (col. 1294) 


Here, as often in Lope, reference is made only to an original author, but 
comparison with Quintilian’s text shows that Textor is Lope’s source.’ 
We suspect that reminiscences of Texto: are present in instances 
where the dialogue required not simply sanctification of a thought or feel- 
ing through association with a classical precedent but the conversion of 
an entire situation into a present-day paradigm, worthy to rank with 
any of the past. Then the point was to pile up classical exemplars of 
every kind. The supreme instance is the cento of twenty Greeks and 
Romans, each the exemplification of a single quality, which Fernando 
brings forth at the end of a scene already referred to (p. 480) as a fitting 
expression of his joy in reconquering Dorotea. Although nearly three- 
fourths of them are in Textor, we can hardly imagine Lope leafing 
through the Oficina to assemble this list. The associations between names 
and qualities must already have been in his head. Yet these associations 


do seem to reveal habits of thinking derived from the use of compendiums 
and in fact several of them are found precisely in the Index to the 
Officina, where each exemplum of the text is neatly reduced to a name and 


a quality. “La piedad de Scipién” corresponds to “Scipionis in patriam 
pietas”; “la justicia de Aristides,” to “Aristidis iustitia”; “la equidad de 
Zeleuco,” to “Zeleuci equitas.” Likewise Lope’s qualities sometimes recall 
the headings of the different sections of Textor: “la humanidad de Pirro” 
comes under “Clementes et humani.” 


7 The words ‘‘actio et patrocinium’’ do not occur in Quintilian. See Loeb 
ed. (London, 1921), I, 309. I have not found in Aristotle’s Rhetoric the 
allusion to Phryne to which Blecua vaguely refers (p. 309, n. 8). Another 
form of rhetorical variation on the amatory theme—the invoking of pre- 
posterous loves in order to show, by contrast, the reasonableness of one’s own 
—is exemplified in a speech of Fernando (pp. 360-361). Blecua finds the first 
example in Pedro Mexia, Silva de varia leccién, and traces the second to Pliny’s 
Natural History. These may indeed be Lope’s sources—he was certainly 
familiar with both works—yet we find it more likely that both came from the 
same tertiary source, Ravisius Textor, where they are found in cols. 1282 and 
1328. 
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While this list is not annotated by Blecua, an earlier one (pp. 149- 
150) of female exemplars—ten “ecepciones de la comin flaqueza”—is, 
but without reference to Textor, from whom the list surely derives. All 
ten of these figures appear there, four of them in the section on “Amor 
coniugalis” (cols. 1092-1094) and two others among the “Mulieres belli- 
eosae et masculae virtutis” (col. 404). Lope has even taken a misspelling 
—“Delbora” for “Débora”—from Textor (col. 404). The Officina also 
explains under “Ancillae quaedam” (col. 421) Lope’s reference to “Neeras 
para la lealtad,” omitted in Blecua’s annotation: “Naaera et Charmione 
duae fueriit Cleopatrae ancillae, quae spontaneam dominae mortem secutae 
sunt... .” 

The traces of Ravisius Textor’s Oficina discernable in La Dorotea 
confirm the evidence offered in other works of Lope that a copy of this 
handbook occupied a prominent place on his bookshelf. Our rapid ex- 
amination may well not have exhausted all the cases in which Lope has 
drawn upon this compendium. It is difficult, however, to pin down to a 
specifie origin the more generalized classical commonplaces his characters 
utter; no doubt these had become so much a part of Lope’s own stock- 
in-trade that it is meaningless to look for a particular source for them. 
As for the more specialized material which the characters disgorge, claim- 
ing to be quoting directly, it is likewise often difficult to determine whether 
an intermediate source is involved. Nowhere do they mention tertiary 
sources, although Dorotea does speak (p. 421) of having read “en un libro 


de fabulas” the story of Hercules and Antaeus.* In this, Lope’s charac- 
ters show more sophistication than their creator did on those occasions, 
already noted, when without reticence he included Textor among his 
sources. But the many-sided Lope also knew that one could display one’s 
culture more dazzlingly by covering up its origins. It was perfectly 
natural for him in La Dorotea to present characters who did likewise. 
Through them, in the last analysis, he was mocking a weakness of his own. 


Auan §. TRUEBLOOD 
Brown University 


8In the literary academy scene, one of the participants speaks scornfully 
of those pedantic commentators ‘‘. . . que cuanto hallan en Estobeo, la 
Polianthea y Conrado Gisnerio y otros librotes de lugares comunes, todo lo 
echan abajo, venga o no venga a propésito’’ (p. 428). 





REVIEWS 


El otro mundo en la literatura medieval. By Howard Rollin Patch. 
Seguido de un Apéndice: La visidén de trasmundo en las literaturas his- 
pdnicas, por Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel. Fondo de Cultura Eeo- 
némica, México-Buenos Aires, 1956: 471 pages. 


This is a translation (and, although unsigned, an excellent one) of 
Professor Patch’s notable study of The Other World, According to De- 
scriptions in Medieval Literature, published by the Harvard University 
Press in 1950. 

Professor Patch had not, like so many others, flagrantly ignored 
Hispanie contributions to his theme. Mainly at the hand of Post, he had 
quoted or referred to various works of Bereeo, Francisco Imperial and 
Santillana. But even with such Hispanic touches, the whole story was 
not told, and there remained ample room for the 78 page appendix with 
which Sra. Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel has now enriched the book. 
It is only with this appendix of pertinent and exact information, judi- 
ciously evaluated and well presented, that we are here concerned. 

The importance of the new matter is apparent from the outset, with 
the discussion of no less than three different visions, two of them unusual 
ones, in the seventh-century treatises of San Valerio del Bierzo (p. 
371 f.). The visions of Saint Patrick, of Tundalus and Drythelm are 
embodied in Spanish, Portuguese or Catalan versions and have left notable 
traces as late as the seventeenth century (p. 377). The additions are es- 
pecially welcome in connection with the books of chivalry (408 ff.) since 
the other-world themes appear not so much in adaptations from the French 
as in more original peninsular parts, such as the Cifar, the Amadis, the 
Rey Cananor, the Palmerins, notably in very late ones, and even in the 
Persiles. This leads to further remarks of great interest on the 
Esplandian (cap. 99) as a likely source of the “Cueva de Montesinos” 
(413, 422), on Cervantes’s delight in combining the apparently super- 
natural with a rational explanation (420 f.), on the Viaje del Parnaso 
(421 f.) and, of course, on the Quijote (422 f.). 

Santa Teresa’s early interest in books of chivalry is well known, but 
here it leads to the specifie suggestion that in the Moradas the other-world 
vision of the shining castle may have reached the Saint by way of those 
novels: “el correlato mental bisico de la obra es el caballero que pasa de 
sala en sala del castillo encantado, combatiendo continuamente contra 
fieras y enemigos hasta dar con el soberano que ocupa la morada interior” 
(426). Interesting also is the remark on the sumptuous Renaissance archi- 
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tecture of the buildings described in the pastoral novels, with medieval 
touches of the “House of Fame” and suggestions of magic (428). In 
the Renaissance epics the influence of the novels of chivalry fuses with 
the theme of discovery, notably in Valbuena’s El Bernardo, in which 
medieval imagination had a second, baroque, birth (430 f.). The whole 
treatment of the epic is sweeping and comprehensive, even to picking up 
such relatively unfamiliar works as the Armas antdrcticas of Juan de 
Miramontes, or Marcelo Callecerrada’s Endimion (437). 

The section on satirical literature (441 f.), in the study of Gracidn’s 
Criticén, makes one realize how much of a reaction against tradition this 
work represents: the jewel-encrusted palaces turn into dull brownstone 
buildings; the cosmographie vision so often repeated since the Laberinto 
becomes a vision of human life and its kingdoms and provinces: Knowl- 
edge, Valor, Virtue ... (443). 

In the nineteenth century the visions are fading out, in Espronceda, 
Béecquer and Compoamor, and the signs of the end are manifest in the 
contradictions of Verdaguer’s Atlantida (448). 

Professor Patch had wound up his introduction with a reference to 
modern space-fiction, and his book with a reminder that T. 8. Eliot’s 
The Waste Land with its eroded rocks, and Ash-Wednesday with its 
visionary garden, still bind us to the old tradition. Mrs. Malkiel ends 
her section with a reference to Jorge Luis Borges and his equally tradi- 
tional concern with variable time. 

It is doubtful whether, after this, much remains to be said about the 


Other World in Hispanic literatures. Only perhaps on the humble level of 
folklore in connection with the “Land of Cockaigne,” the Spanish “Tierra 
de Jauja,” might certain developments still be of interest. But the main 
purpose has already been brilliantly achieved in Mrs. Malkiel’s additions. 
Their wealth and precision are matched only by their author’s deep and 
delicate awareness and her happy gift of expression. Professor Patch 
has been fortunate in his “collaborator.” 


JoserH E. GILLet 
University of Pennsylvania 


Editor’s note. We are glad to print here two passages which were 
accidentally left out of the appendix, and which the author has kindly 
communicated to us. 

Pag. 412, abajo. Donde dice: la fnsula que fascina la imaginacién 
de Sancho no tendria sentido ... , léase: la insula que fascina la imagina- 
cién de Sancho, como “las fnsulas estrafias” de San Juan de la Cruz (véase 
su Deelaracién a ese verso del Cantico espiritual), no tendria sentido. . . . 

Pag. 432. Interecalar antes del pérrafo que comienza: “En las Armas 
Antdrticas de Juan de Miramontes ZuAzola. .. .” 
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Martin del Bareo Centenera en su Argentina, V, 21 y sizs., refiere la 
fabula del Gran Moxo, el supuesto principe indio cuya mansién, rebosante 
de oro y plata, se alzaba en medio de una laguna. Segin E. de Gandia, 
Historia critica de los mitos de la conquista americana, Madrid, 1929, pags. 
216 y sigs., Bareo Centenera se atiene fielmente a la descripceién de palacios 
ineaicos que los indios del Chaco hacian a los espaiioles, y que éstos no 
atinaban a identificar con el ya conquistado Peri. Sin embargo, dos notas 
del relato de la Argentina traen el eco inconfundible de delicias para- | 
disiacas : 

vna pequefia placa bien quadrada, 

que el inuierno y verano fresca estaua, 
que de drbores esta toda poblada, 

los quales vna fuente los regaua, 

que en medio de la placa esta situada, 

con quatro caiios de oro gruessos, bellos, 
que yo sé quien se holgara de tenellos. 


El jardin templado y siempre verde, asi como la fuente preciosa de cuatro 
raudales indican que la visién de la morada ultraterrena, tradicional en la 


literatura europea, habia acabado por superponerse a la descripcién 
indigena. 


Alfonso Martinez de Toledo, Argipreste de Talavera. Edito da Mario 
Penna. Rosenberg & Sellier, Torino, s.a.: lxiii + 249 pages. 


The editor first passes in brief review the scanty biographical data 
concerning Alfonso Martinez, with due credit mainly to Garcia Rey and 
von Richthofen, adding the questionable suggestion that the cleric’s in- 
vocation to the Virgin, and even his little treatise De la verginidad de 
nuestra Senora particularly reflects the reaction provoked by the Inquisitor 
Aymerich’s condemnation in 1385 of the belief in the Immaculate Concep- 
tion (p. xii f.). It is further suggested that the mysterious “dotor de 
Paris, por nombre Juan de Avsim,” long a “rompicapo” (p. xvii ff.), 
may be resolved into a false reading of the manuscript, “por nombre 
Johan. Assi que . . .” having turned into “por nombre Johan [de] Avsim, 
que....” This is ingenious, if risky, but not beneath consideration. The 
attempt, however, to read “Johan” into “Andrea” (which then might be 
Andreas Capellanus) goes beyond credibility, even though much later the 
Toledo edition of 1500 actually changed “Avsim” into an obvious “Gerson.” 
The editor carefully examines (xxiv ff. and xxxii ff.) the parallelism be- 
tween the Arcipreste’s treatise and the final Reprobatio of Capellanus, 
which he reprints in appendix with marginal references. Not, to be sure, 
with the object of belittling the author’s originality, but, on the contrary, 
to show, with refreshing enthusiasm, how a few pages of Chapelain 
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blossomed, at the hands of the Arcipreste, into fourteen extensive chap- 
ters, transforming a mere “canovaccio” “in immagini, in abbozzi vigorosi, 
in seorei dinamici, in rappresentazioni di brio indiavolato, attraverso ad 
una communicativita irresistibile.” Chapelain’s sober statement that there 
is no woman “quae pro unius ovis omissione die tota velut canis latrando 
non clamaret et totam pro re modica viciniam non turbaret” ‘explodes’ 
into body, movement and sound in the famous lament on the egg (p. 82 ff.). 

Continuing his review of source material, the editor considers the in- 
fluence of the Compendium theologicae veritatis of Albertus Magnus 
(xxix) and the Secreta secretorum (xxxvii) as pervasive rather than 
specific. The Arcipreste’s treatment of Boccaccio’s De casibus (xlii ff.), 
notably in the Struggle between Fortune and Poverty, demonstrates once 
more his power of realism. On the basis of a fifteenth-century Italian 
manuscript on wrestling the editor claims that the Spanish cleric showed 
a sportsman’s expert interest in the technique of the contest, the interest 
of “un aficionado che non parla a caso, ma per esperienza” (xliii). 
Strange as this may seem (yet perhaps not so strange if we recall the 
many years left unaccounted for in his biography), it derives more than 
plausibility from the fact that the Italian manuscript often translates 
technical terms into Spanish, and indeed was used by the editor in ex- 
plaining eight technical expressions in the Arcipreste’s text, such as 
“arméle la mediana,” “tentéle de socalifia,” or “pardle ’ancha.” The sug- 
gestion is, at any rate, the most original element in the Introduction. 

There is, finally (xlvii ff.), the question of the burlesque epistle at- 
tached to the logical end of the book, but appearing only in the incunables, 
ignored by Simpson and Martin de Riquer, but accepted as authentic by 
Menéndez y Pelayo, Pérez Pastor, and Richthofen. The editor considers 
it possible to reconcile its rather confused contents with the general tenor 
of the treatise, but does not succeed in doing so, either with or without 
modifications to the text, and the question remains in abeyance. 

With regard to the text, the editor holds that the time for a critical 
edition has not yet come. Taking the Escorial manuscript as a basis, he 
records in addition only the variants of the earliest ineunable, Seville, 
1498. In the first modern reprint, by Pérez Pastor (1901), the variants 
of both 1498 and 1500 were used for somewhat arbitrary emendations. 
In the next one, by L. B. Simpson (1939), and in the one following, by 
Martin de Riquer (1949), the printed versions are ignored. However, 
both Simpson (“Byrd Simpson” to the editor) and Riquer (who simply 
accepted Simpson’s text as a basis) emend some obscure passages in the 
light of corrections by Pérez Pastor. Not always, however. For instance, 
the misreading Camararalengo (p. 206) was preserved by Simpson (315) 
and only corrected by Riquer (303). Beyond what has been said, neither 
Pérez Pastor nor Simpson offered any appreciable textual apparatus, nor 
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any notes or vocabulary. Riquer, who omits the manuscript foliation 
preserved by Simpson, prints only a brief introduction and a few oc- 
easional footnotes on sources. 

The present editor, after giving a careful description of the manuscript 
and of all editions (p. li ff.), old and new (the latter being judged with 
kindly appreciation), serutinizes and discusses (lvi) all readings which 
in his text differ from those introduced by Pérez Pastor and Simpson, 
It might have been easier on the reader to find this information in foot- 
notes. Proper attention has been paid to the punctuation, erratic in 
Pérez Pastor, though improved by Riquer, and to accentuation, quite im- 
portant in some cases, but neglected by Simpson. We now have the 
exact reading of the manuscript and the earliest incunable, clearly dis- 
tinguishable from any emendation, at our disposal. Notes are still very 
seanty, but partly thanks to Steiger’s study, there is a brief (all too brief) 
vocabulary, with page and line reference for each word (though in the 
text the lines are not numbered). Some of the explanations may appear 
questionable, for instance: 


Ajobar. This is translated by It. fiaccare, umiliare. Certain women, 
says the Arcipreste, in a passage which was no doubt familiar to Fernando 
de Rojas (cf. Celestina, ed. Cejador, I, 45), will submit to the most re- 
pulsive men: “e son en esto como loba fechos o fechas . . . que con el 
primero que delante le viene toma amorio e se ajoba.” Corominas (DCE) 
s.v. ajobar, and referring to this passage, declares that the archaic mean- 
ing of “amancebarse” given by the Academy, does not exist, and Garcia 
de Diego does not mention it. Yet the first meaning given by the Acad- 
emy (1956), “llevar a cuestas, cargar con alguna cosa,” which both 
etymologists accept, can easily be interpreted as “amancebarse.” There 
is, moreover, a somewhat puzzling passage in the Libro de buen amor 
(ed. Ducamin, st. 402), which Martinez de Toledo may well have known: 
“faces con tu grand fuego como face la loba, / el mas astroso lobo al enodio 
ajoba” (Var. “al mas ... al enatio,” ie., a stranger). Luis Vives, fol- 
lowing the same train of thought, indicated in 1523 (ef. Instruccién de la 
mujer cristiana, tr. Justiniano [Madrid, 1936], p. 88) that the concept 
goes back to Plutarch: “No sin propésito dijo aquél que las mujeres, en 
escoger, son de natura de lobas,” and then expatiates, like Rojas, on the 
story of “Pasifé con el toro y de otras que hicieron excesos abominables,” 
which he is ready to believe “desque he visto algunas mujeres no poderse 
despegar de unos bellacazos sucios, borrachos, atronados, bestiales y 
crueles.” 


Alfinde. There is no doubt that “espejo de alfinde” is a “speechio 
di metallo,” indeed a steel mirror. Cf. Corominas and, for more docu- 
mentation, Julio Casares, Critica efimera (Madrid, 1918-19), I, 19 ff. 
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Avadar. Cf. 116 “;Avad, que me caygo!”; 130 “; Avad ora; que vos 
miran!”; 188 “; Ay, avad, hermano!.” Avad in these eases has no con- 
nection with Sp. avadar, It. acquietarsi, calmare una passione, but is an 
exclamation derived from the subjunctive of haber (habeatis > evades, 
and analogically evad, avad), already in the Cid. Cf. Corominas, s.v. 
haber; Garcia de Diego, Miscelénea filolégica (Madrid, s.a.), “Inter- 
jecciones: Evad.” 

Brocar. Cf. 61 “con su cauallo. ..de través brocando.” The explana- 
tion by Miquel y Planas, viz. asestar, apuntar, is obviously fanciful. We 
are dealing with a variant of the more common debrocar (embrocar in 
Nebrija), current in various dialects and frequent in the early dramatists, 
from Lat. bucciila, and meaning originally “volear la vasija.” Cf. Garcia 
de Diego, Diccionario etimolégico (1954), nr. 1168; Corominas, s.v. bruces 
(de). For the form brocar, ef. Libro de la monteria, ed. J. Gutiérrez de 
la Vega (Madrid, 1877), p. 246: “Otrosi cuando acaesciere el can ser 
brocado de oso sin llaga ninguna, et non se podiere levantar. . . .” 
Portugal (Alto Minho) has borcar for voltar, caer, tombar ete. (ap. 
F. Alves Pereira, Glossario, in Revista Lusitana, XIX [1916], 196; ef. 
also XX, 145, Vocabulario Barrosdo: bolcar, brocar). In Central America 
the word is actually applied to horses: cf. 8. Salazar Garcia, Diccionario 
de provincialismos y barbarismos centro-americanos (San Salvador, 1910), 
p. 115 “embrocése el caballo, cayé de bruces, de buces 6 boca abajo el 
caballo.” 

Cunyaques. The editor ventures no opinion. The passage (p. 222) 
diseusses the fact that some people, though not compelled by fate or the 
stars, will sin “por su grand voluntad .. . con liberalidad e franco 
alvedrio.” It is useless to gloss this over, he adds, for “nin los cunyaques 
son excusados.” Could this not be meant for Clunyaques, Clunyacos, 
which underlies such forms as Cluniego and the satirical Cruzniego in st. 
1236 b of the Libro de buen amor, the earlier Gruniego in Berceo, 
Milagros, 182 e¢ ete.? The -e(s) ending of Clunyaques reflects the 
Aragonese influence which often marks the author’s language. The con- 
duct of the French Benedictines of Cluny, during the time remembered by 
the Areipreste, indeed as early as the thirteenth century, had been in 
scandalous contrast to their former exemplary life. Cf. Cejador’s note 
to st. 1236 of J. Ruiz. 

Desynchalydo. Cf. 152. The author referred to the men who “a las 
vezes aman unas suzias, feas, desynchalydas, e para poco... .” The word 
is a derivation from the archaic impersonal caler, Fr. chaloir. As 
Corominas, s.v. caler points out, it was already rare in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and now survives only in Aragonese and Judeo-Spanish. The ad- 
jective desynchalydo is even less frequent, but should be interpreted to 
mean despreocupado, or dejado, perhaps with the connotation of desaseado, 
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desalinado which still attaches to the word in some parts of Spanish 
America (cf. Malaret, Diccionario de americanismos [1925], p. 233; 
Santamaria, Diccionario general, I, 571, ete.). For the spelling, ef. 1. 230 
of the diplomatic edition of CMCid: “ami non minchal.” 

Gectinencia. In the series of words with the common meaning of 
arrogancia, on p. 202: “la ponpa e logania e locura e vanagloria, la 
gectinencia e orgullo que la Fortuna consygo tenia,” gectinencia might be a 
variant of jactancia, crossed with some such word as incontinencia, 

Lacdanun. This is mentioned, p. 65, among the ingredients of 
“safumaduras presciosas” in the form of incense candles, and should be 
taken here to refer to the aromatic gum known as laudanum, Sp. laudano, 
before the name was applied, as it now is, to a preparation of opium. As 
Corominas points out, the etymon is Gr. ladanon, perhaps itself of Arabie 
origin. The intrusive -c- is due to wultracorreccién. Cf. Pedraza, An 
Easter-play, in RHi, LXXXI (1933), 550 ff. Before line 181: actolite 
portas, profectas, condictionem ete. The final -n is usual in the accusative 
endings of semi-liturgical Latin in Spain. 

Panfear. Cf. p. 61: “luego son las amenazas en tabla, e juras e 
rrenegar e panfear con sobervia e jactancia”; p. 214: “A he, dofia loca 
engrosada, que non es tienpo de burlar, nin es todo panfear.” The word 
has no connection with afear, and the solution based on a questionable 
reading pansear, as suggested by Steiger, is unnecessary. Panfear, as 
Corominas has noted, is a variant of fanfarrén, which frequently alternates 
with panfarrén, probably due to the pronounciation of Greek ph as 
either f or p (fantasma—pantasma). Cf. Carvajal, Tragedia Josefina, 
ed. Gillet, p. lx, n. 1. 

Rroncalde. On p. 152 the woman dismisses the chicken-hearted lover 
with a burst of insults: “. .. 4 Vees que esfuerco par amar? j;Rroncalde! 

. -’ Originally an imperative of roncar, ‘to snarl,’ it was ironically 
meant in the proverbial saying: “Roncalde, que del almadraba viene,” the 
almadraba, or tunny-fishery, being a notoriously tough neighborhood. But 
it became a substantive, as in the Coplas del Perro de Alba, in MPh., 
XXIII (1926), 421: “parecio infinita gente / de judios casi en balde / 
quexando de aquel roncalde / el perro de Anton Gentil.” The word 
‘snarler,’ here tauntingly applied by the furious woman to the timid 
lover, is well in character. 

Not only the vocabulary, but also the syntax needs studying, as well as 
the style in its amazing variety, swiftness and dramatic force. The book 
is a treasure house of proverbs and popular sayings, of which Simpson 
has recognized only a small part. Its substance points back to Juan Ruiz 
and the Conde Lucanor, as well as to Petrarch and Boceaccio, and an- 
nounces Rodrigo de Reinosa (cf. the Coplas del huevo, in Cossio’s Rodrigo 
de Reinosa { Madrid, 1950], p. 32 ff.), the Celestina and perhaps Cervantes 
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(El viejo celoso). It carries on a number of traditional themes, such as 
those of Aristoteles and Phyllis, Virgil the magician, natural aristocracy 
and, of course, anti-feminism. It offers an astonishing wealth of sharply 
noted costumbrista material, high and low, public and private manners 
and speech, fashions, toilet-preparations, superstitions, imprecations, and 
shows at times a powerful realism, as in the picture of the ugly woman (p. 
93 f.), as remorseless as Areusa’s caricature of Melibea. The scene in 
which a wife whips up her ‘choleric’ husband to violent reprisals for a 
fancied insult to herself (146 ff.) is a masterpiece more than worthy of 
comparison with the probably later story from the Quinze joyes de mariage 
to which Professor Auerbach assigned a significant place in his Mimesis 
(Spanish translation, p. 236 ff.). 

Speaking in terms of ideas, we are faced here with one of the notable 
works of literary history in Western Europe. It forms a main link in a 
series of great books which are essentially palinodes, stretching from 
Chapelain in the twelfth century, through Juan Ruiz and Alfonso Martinez 
to Fernando de Rojas, illustrating both the cleavage reflected by Avicenna’s 
system of the double truth and the repeated triumph of the truth of reason, 
or more exactly the “razén vital,” over the truth of faith. 

Mario Penna has given us a valuable new edition,’ elaborated with 
eare and precision, and altogether much better than any previous one. 
It puts us within measurable distance of the standard edition, with full 
introduction, notes and vocabulary which this extraordinary book deserves. 


JosePH E. GiLLer 
University of Pennsylvania 


Unamuno, tedrico del lenguaje. Por Carlos Blanco Aguinaga. El Colegio 
de México, México, 1954: 129 paginas. 

El profesor Blanco Aguinaga persigue en este trabajo un doble ob- 
jetivo: a) precisar y articular el notable interés que Unamuno muestra 
por la lengua a través de su obra; y b) explorar, siguiendo el hilo de 
tal interés, algunas zonas cardinales del pensamiento unamunesco. Es 
éste un benemérito propésito, plenamente logrado. No han faltado, es 
verdad, alusiones a lo significativo de las ideas de Unamuno acerca del 
lenguaje; pero no bastan los comentarios de refilén, tan estériles, en fin de 
cuentas, como la suposicién de que tales ideas son algo adjetivo o marginal 
en la obra unamunesca. Cabalmente—y hay que insistir siempre sobre 
esto—lo que rarisimas veces se da en Unamuno es lo meramente secundario 
0 aceidental. Si algo pareciere tal a primera vista, convendré examinarlo 
con mayor esmero, en la seguridad de que a la postre resultaré ser primicia, 


1 But still not worth eleven dollars and a half for an unbound copy, as 
advertised by a New York dealer. 
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fase o secuela de alguna honda preocupacién. Por eso es ingenuo afaén 
el de lanzarse al merodeo de “influencias” en la obra de Unamuno, con 
voluntad de hallar en un determinado aspecto de ella la reveladora divisa 
de este o estotro escritor. Lo que Unamuno ha buscado siempre en otros 
pensadores ha sido, no la sugerencia, sino la confirmacién, del propio 
pensar y sentir. Y cabe afirmar, con paradoja por el estilo de las suyas, 
que ha sido Unamuno quien ha “influido” sobre los autores de sus libros 
favoritos, y no al revés, haciéndoles encajar, a menudo con violencia mani- 
fiesta, en el molde de sus preocupaciones privativas. Consciente de esto, 
el profesor Blanco Aguinaga se desentiende de aquellos antecedentes, sin 
duda numerosos, en que puede haberse cimentado el interés de Unamuno 
por la lengua, y se limita a puntualizar el cariz y el aleance de ese interés 
en ciertas etapas de la vida intelectual de don Miguel. 

En realidad, esas etapas se reducen a dos, aunque dentro de cada una 
de ellas puedan atisbarse variantes y matices més o menos pronunciados. 
Como divisoria entre ellas escoge Blanco Aguinaga los afios que van de 
1898 a 1902-1903. Est4 claro que es una linde algo imprecisa, pero no 
eabe dudar de su validez, sobre todo cuando se echa de ver que coincide 
con esa borrosa demarcacién entre las dos vertientes en que se reparte la 
totalidad del pensamiento—jpor qué no decir la vida?f—de Unamuno. 
Andlogos cambios de rumbo, nuncios de venideras contradicciones, se han 
sefialado durante ese quinquenio critico en otras zonas de la actividad 
intelectual de don Miguel. A esas dos vertientes corresponden, segiin las 
cireunstancias, las conocidas antitesis razén-pasién, europeizacién-africani- 
zacién, oviparo-viviparo, y otras semejantes cuando no sinénimas. 

En lo tocante al lenguaje, las dos fases de signo contrario bien pudieran 
denominarse respectivamente la del “lenguaje como légica” y la del 
“lenguaje como estética.” En la primera, segin muestra Blanco Aguinaga, 
Unamuno propugna una nocidén social, pragmAtica, dindmica, cientifica, de 
la lengua, muy en consonancia con la postura vigente entonces de un 
Unamuno anticasticista, europeizante, profesional de la filologia y creyente 
en el progreso cientifico. Durante la segunda etapa, Unamuno mantiene 
una nocién individual, “eardiaca,” agénica, del lenguaje, actitud que, a su 
vez, concuerda con el Unamuno que Blanco Aguinaga llama con razén 
“nuestro,” aquel espiritu que, atormentado por radicales incertidumbres, 
llega a sostener que “la pasién afirma, y la prueba de su afirmacién 
estriba en la fuerza con que es afirmada. No necesita otras pruebas.” 
Seria erréneo hablar ahora de lenguaje como comunicacién, como instru- 
mento de didlogo. El habla, en esta segunda fase unamunesea, es pura 
expresién, absoluto monélogo—o didlogo o polémica interiores, que es lo 
mismo—, en suma, poesia. El estudio que Blanco Aguinaga hace de la 
“teoria poética-agénica del lenguaje,” desmenuzdndola en sus manifesta- 
ciones mas relevantes, es perspicaz, sugestivo y enormemente revelador. 
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En conelusién, el libro del profesor Blanco Aguinaga constituye una 
aportacién de mayor cuantia a la bibliografia de obras criticas sobre 
Unamuno. 


Juan L6épez-Mori.ias 
Brown University 


Castilla en Azorin. By Marguerite C. Rand. Revista de Occidente, 
Madrid, 1956: xviii + 775 pages. 


This Spanish version of a doctoral study begun under the direction 
of Pedro Salinas at the Johns Hopkins University aims to interest a wider 
reading public in Azorin’s Obras cempletas by making available in one 
volume his picture of Castile and its inhabitants. Essentially a synthesis 
—with abundant commentaries and analyses—of passages gleaned from 
ninety individual non-dramatic works, the book is a model of meticulous 
organization. Azorin’s enormous output, from 1897 to 1956, provides 
material for the thirteen chapters in which the aesthetic and humanistic 
components of the landscape, as he conceives it, are brought together and 
examined: el cielo, la tierra, el agua, la flora, la fauna, olores, sonidos y 
silencio, los colores, ciudades y pueblos, habitantes. Similarity of theme 
is apparent between Castilla en Azorin and Sénchez de Muniain’s Estética 
del paisaje natural (1945), although the approach in the earlier work is 
historical and humanistic. SAnchez de Muniain does not study individual 
interpreters of the landscape but in one passage he does pass judgment on 
Azorin, characterizing his vision as “resignadamente pesimista de nuestra 
miseria, con tal realismo, y tan frio, que, en ocasiones, despierta sobresaltos 
de pudor filial” (p. 192). Unamuno, he states later, “ha dado la inapresién 
literaria mds auténtica y humana del paisaje espafiol.” Mrs. Rand’s work 
may be considered not only a valuable complement to the Estética but more 
specifically a refutation of these words. She has shown that Azorin’s 
landseapes are not realistic, for the greater part, but “paisajes sofados.” 
As to his vision, seen in the perspective afforded by her exhaustive treat- 
ment, the whole appears as a structure erected to the glory of creation. 
The impression is not of “miseria” but rather of the Spanish world 
transfigured by the “primor del artista” which aspires, as Ortega has said, 
“a divinizar las cosas.” 

Viewed as a work of criticism, Castilla en Azorin belongs to what 
might be called a new period in Azorin studies, for appraisals, until the 
last decade, have been based on a partial reading of the artist’s produc- 
tion, The publication of the Aguilar edition (1947) of the Obras com- 
pletas, and Azorin’s public announcement in 1952 of his retirement from 
the world of letters, now enable one to consider his opus, both journalistic 
and imaginative, complete and finished. For one writing today the limita- 
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tions of earlier studies are all too apparent, above all the tendency to 
generalize on the basis of a given period, later superseded, as for example 
that of Sturm and Drang, in which Martinez Ruiz launched a favorite 
formula, the fictionalizing of the self. Mrs. Rand takes issue with those 
erities who have stressed unduly the “pessimism” of the early years. The 
whole sweep of Azorin’s career is considered in her examination of the three 
themes that predominate in his portrayal of Castile: “el tema religioso, 
delicadamente sugerido” (Azorin’s homage to the mystic tradition), “el 
tema del tiempo,” and “la relacién entre el paisaje y el espiritu castellano.” 
She also feels that previous critics have given undue emphasis to his preoe- 
eupation with the past. While it cannot be denied that the poet-philos- 
opher of Las confesiones de un pequefo fildsofo and Los pueblos found his 
richest vein of aesthetic inspiration in the nostalgic and elegiac emotions of 
“le temps perdu,” it is well that the note of esperanza, of serene faith in 
the future of Spain, also present in his vision of Castile, should be brought 
to the fore in order to give a balanced interpretation. 

Concern for controversial issues so often associated with the genera- 
tion of 1898 is decidedly peripheral in this book. The sensitive analysis 
of descriptive style constitutes one important contribution. In this con- 
nection Mrs. Rand finds it difficult to accept the “divisién tajante” into 
fixed periods, each with its prevailing style, proposed earlier by Manuel 
Granell. The “realismo magico,” for example, which this critic had found 
to be characteristic chiefly of the third and last manner which he estab- 
lished in the evolution of Azorin’s art, is discernible much earlier. The 
author also succeeds in clarifying the term impressionism as applied to 
Azorin’s descriptions. The criterion established by Dimaso Alonso and 
Raimundo Lida to the effect that “en toda creacién artistica hay im- 
presionismo y expresionismo” is followed in appraising these stylistic 
modes, both of which are cultivated as early as La voluntad. 

A marked difference exists between the first and the later periods in 
Azorin’s treatment of color. The palette of whites, greens and blues 
cultivated as an innovation by the men of 1898, gives way to a gamut of 
grays in the later works, notably Salvadora Obena (1944), suggesting a 
rough parallel with the use of color techniques by Goya. The marked 
analogy with painting which Granell was the first to treat in some detail 
finds further confirmation in the present work, especially as concerns El 
Greco, the stimulus, as Azorin has said, of an “idealismo exaltado y 
misterioso.” 

This survey would be incomplete without mentioning the admirable 
chapter “Habitantes de Castilla,” where the multitude of types and indi- 
viduals drawn by Azorin from the world of books, from history, and from 
his own imagination are brought together. The poet, the shepherd, the 
genius, the neuropath and many others pass in array, rivaling in their 
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diversity the many characters which people the novels of Cervantes or 
Galdés. Especially noteworthy is Mrs. Rand’s discussion of “el licenciado 
Vidriera” (Tomd4s Rueda), whom Azorin interprets as a universal character 
bridging the centuries. “Bella sintesis de Don Quijote,” he becomes for 
the twentieth-century artist the symbol of a literary and hypersensitive 
generation “que rehuye la realidad exterior o la recrea” (p. 677). Azorin 
is rightly considered, as are other foremost figures of the present era, a 
subjective artist. Yet the composite picture of his writings offered in the 
volume under discussion entitles him to a position of distinction among 
the humanists who have interpreted Castile. 

This volume is provided with a foreword by Azorin, and a bibliography 
which, utilizing Angel Cruz Rueda’s basic contributions, is brought up to 
the year of publication. This and the index will be valuable aids to later 
scholars. The translation, with the exception of certain phrases carried 
over from the English original, is smooth. While there will not be com- 
plete assent to all the critical and interpretative statements of Castilla en 
Azorin, as a work of scholarship and a tribute of admiration to a great 
artist, its position is secure. 

Anna KRAUSE 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


La poesia mitica de Federico Garcia Lorca. Por Gustavo Correa. Uni- 
versity of Oregon Publications, Eugene, [1957]: 174 paginas. 


Partiendo de un poema, incluso, quizis, de un solo verso se puede 
intentar abarcar {ntegramente el mundo de un poeta. Otra manera con- 
siste en abrazar la obra total o casi total de un escritor para encontrar una 
de las caracteristicas esenciales y fundamentales de su creacién artistica. 
Gustavo Correa ha elegido este altimo camino. Apresurémonos a decir 
que ha hecho un estudio excelente. 

Varios son los eriticos que han indicado la presencia del mito en la 
poesia lorquiana. Federico, es claro, supo darse cuenta de que estaba 
dentro de una conciencia mitica. Correa ha tratado de explicar las carac- 
teristicas miticas de la poesia de Lorea de una manera sistematica. 
Después de indicar que la obra de Lorca es la que ha ejercido “mayores 
repercusiones en la poesia espafiola del siglo XX,” lo cual parece exacto, 
nos declara el propdésito de su estudio que consiste en hacer un anilisis 
estructural de Poema del Cante jondo, Romancero gitano, Bodas de sangre, 
Yerma, Llanto por Ignacio Sanchez Mejia y Poeta en Nueva York. En 
este andlisis busca el impulso primario que sirve de cauce a la inspiracién 
del poeta y la forma en que queda plasmado en la creacién final del poema 
© la tragedia. Nos dice inmediatamente que el “mito da impulso al 
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arranque inicial” de la inspiracién lorquiana y al mismo tiempo “preside 
la estructuracién de la metéfora y da la ténica a una visién general del 
universo.” Poeta en Nueva York en lugar de representar un “paréntesis 
desarticulado e informe dentro de la poesia de Lorca como casi siempre 
se ha afirmado,” realza para Correa “en forma relevante la concepcién 
mitica de su mundo poético.” Lo que me parece importante es que gracias 
a Correa quede claramente integrado en la obra de Federico uno de sus 
poemas mas significativos, un elemento esencial de su creacién. Igual- 
mente cuando califica el Llanto por Ignacio Sanchez Mejia como “la mas 
alta cumbre de la produccién poética de Lorca” no nos encontramos ante 
una preferencia personal o una expresién de gusto literario, sino ante la 
consecuencia natural del andlisis del critico. Andlisis constantemente 
revelador y Gtil, que puede llegar a iluminar de una manera general la 
poesia de Federico, la cual “al surgir de una manera mitica de apercepcién 
adquiere por el mismo hecho una virtud metaférica que la satura por 
completo” (p. 172). O en la p. 52: “Cuando no existe un mito unificador 
que estructure la totalidad del poema, la metéfora adquiere un sentido y 
forma fabular dentro del tono narrativo del romance. De ahi el sello de la 
metdéfora dindmicamente activa que caracteriza a esta poesia.’ Y antes 
(p. 22) nos ha advertido que “el mundo poético del Romancero es la 
resultante de esta mutua interaccién en un nuevo plano de realidad 
ereada.” Asi al estudiar el Poema del cante jondo va revelando una serie 
de simbolos y fijando su significado: el camino, la encrucijada o el laberinto 
y el encuentro; la guitarra, el cementerio, la cruz, el rio, la acequia, la 
torre alta y la torrecilla. No veo el significado simbélico de alto y bajo 
en los versos que cita en la p. 12: “Las muchachas, / de Andalucia la 
alta / y la baja”; tampoco sé si Gustavo Correa ha agotado todos los 
simbolos del mundo mitico de Federico, pero lo que antes conociamos de 
una manera parcial o marginal, ahora se presenta en su esencial necesidad. 
El estudio de Correa es una clave muy itil de la creacién poética lorquiana 
e imprescindible por lo que se refiere a su tragedia. 


Joaquin CASALDUERO 
New York University 


Breve historia del teatro latinoamericano. Por Willis Knapp Jones. 
(Manuales Studium, 5.) Ediciones de Andrea, México, 1956: 239 
paginas. 


Como su titulo lo indiea, este nuevo ejemplar de los Manuales Studium 
es una historia sucinta y panordmica del teatro hispanoamericano desde la 
époea colonial hasta los tiempos presentes. Los autores se hallan clasi- 
fieados por paises y distribuidos cronolégicamente en cuatro periodos: 
Primer periodo colonial, Periodo colonial posterior, Epoca independiente 
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y Periodo moderno. Cada autor cuenta con una brevisima biografia y 
una mencién des sus mds importantes obras dramAticas, y se halla seguido 
de indicaciones bibliogrdficas criticas y de una alusién a lecturas recomen- 
dables. Una bibliografia también distribuida por paises se halla al final 
del volumen. 

A pesar de su brevedad, notamos deficiencias en algunos capitulos 
como en el del Primer periodo colonial. Si bien es cierto que no existen 
obras pertenecientes al teatro precolombino propiamente dicho, fuera del 
Rabinal Achi, las numerosas alusiones de los cronistas a representaciones 
miméticas y a danzas pueden asimilarse a cierto género de espectéculos 
teatrales, que tuvieron influencia sobre aspectos varios del teatro fol- 
klérico posterior. El teatro de evangelizacién, extensamente estudiado hoy 
dia, apenas merece una rAépida mencién en este manual, y se advierte una 
omisién completa de la bibliografia fundamental de este periodo como son 
los nombres de Garcia Icazbalceta, Robert Ricard, Manuel R. Pazos, 
Francisco del Paso y Troneoso, Constantino Bayle y Angel Garibay. El 
teatro en lenguas indigenas también tuvo importante representacién como 
lo atestigua la bibliografia de Fernando Horeasitas Pimentel en México, 
y la comedia en quechua El pobre mds rico de Gabriel Centeno de Osma, 
no citada por el autor. Otra obra de la misma indole es el auto Usca 
Péucar también en quechua y perteneciente a fines del siglo XVIII. Esta 
altima composicién se halla dedicada a la Virgen, lo mismo que la anterior 
y el Auto del triunfo de la Virgen y gozo mexicano, publicada juntamente 
con la novela Los sirgueros de la Virgen por Francisco Bramén en el 
siglo XVII. También faltan algunas p4ginas sobre el teatro folklérico 
que se halla ampliamente representado en el sur de los Estados Unidos, 
México y Guatemala y que es, en parte, una derivacién del teatro de 
evangelizacién. 

Aunque el autor declara en el Prefacio que “mucho ha tenido que 
omitirse o abreviarse” (p4g. 8), echamos menos en la época contempordnea 
figuras como las de Agustin Lazo, Salvador Calvillo Madrigal y Bernardo 
Ortiz de Montellano en México, Nora Badia en Cuba, y Andrés Turbay en 
Chile. 

En suma, el manual del profesor Jones, sin revelar densidad critica y 
a pesar de su brevedad y de sus omisiones obvias, es de utilidad por 
representar el primer intento de visién global del teatro hispanoamericano.? 


Gustavo CORREA 
University of Pennsylvania 


1‘*Piezas teatrales en n4huatl: bibliografia descriptiva,’’ Boletin Biblio- 
grafico de Antropologita Americana, XI (1949), 154-164. 

2 Para la época colonial existe la reciente obra de José Juan Arrom, El 
teatro de Hispanoamérica en la época colonial (La Habana, 1956). 
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Breve historia de la poesta mexicana. Por Frank Dauster. (Manuales 
Studium, 4.) Ediciones de Andrea, México, 1956: 198 paginas. 


El professor Frank Dauster de la Universidad de Rutgers nos ofrece 
en este libro la historia sucinta de la poesia mexicana, desde la época pre- 
hispdnica hasta el presente, dAndonos en forma diddctica las caracteristicas 
mas salientes de los poetas clasificados como fundamentales y principales. 

La obra tiene siete capitulos de historia literaria, una p4gina de con- 
clusiones, dos de bibliografia y ocho de indice de autores. Comienza con 
una rdpida evaluacién de la poesia lirica, épica y dramdtica ndhuatl (cap. 
I), con énfasis en esta altima que expresa mejor las inquietudes religiosas 
del pueblo azteca. El periodo post-colombino se inicia con el anflisis de 
la poesia del siglo XVI (cap. II). Desfilan algunos de los numerosos 
escritores espafioles que llegaron durante la Conquista, Francisco de 
Terrazas (¢. 1525-1601), probablemente el primer poeta nacido en México, 
y Mateo Rosas de Oquendo, quien alrededor de 1589 llevé de Lima a 
México el estilo de literatura impregnado de frases pintorescas, humo- 
risticas, hirientes e ingeniosas. 

Al presentar la poesia barroca (cap. III), Dauster se adhiere a Damaso 
Alonso afirmando que el Barroquismo en realidad no fué sino la intensifica- 
cién de las diversas caracteristicas de la literatura del siglo XVI. A Sor 
Juana Inés de la Cruz, la escritora mds importante de este periodo, Dauster 
le dedica cuatro pdginas y media, es decir, el doble de lo que necesita para 
presentar a los poetas fundamentales. El neoclasicismo, el siglo XVIII y 
el periodo de la Independencia son estudiados en un capitulo corto (cap. 
IV). Alli se nota que el autor tiene poca estimacién a la poesia de la 
eadtica época revolucionaria. El romanticismo (cap. V) esta bien es- 
bozado, a pesar de que el autor cree que en los dos siglos que separan 
la muerte de Sor Juana del Modernismo no hubo verdaderos poetas 
mexicanos, sino meros rimadores, muchos de los cuales constituian “una 
eaterva de versificadores sentimentales” (p. 68). Guiado por este criterio, 
su historia sintética del Modernismo (cap. VI) supera en calidad la 
presentacién de los movimientos anteriores. Traza cuidadosamente el 
desarrollo de la nueva corriente desde sus precursores, dindonos magnificas 
paginas sobre los poetas mayores y menores. 

Del periodo contemporfneo (cap. VII), es decir del periodo que 
comienza en 1910, Dauster escoge a algunos de los poetas que se agruparon 
en torno del Ateneo y de las revistas Taller Poético y Tierra Nueva y a 
algunas figuras del estridentismo, de la poesia popular, de la lira femenina 
y de la novisima promocién. En su iltima pagina, la intitulada “Con- 
clusién”, el autor explica el desarrollo de su estudio y afirma que Sor 
Juana es una de las m4ximas escritoras de todas las lenguas y que México 
es uno de los centros de poesia continental a partir del Modernismo. 
Algunos lectores se sorprenderdn al no encontrar alli ideas mds elaboradas 
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sobre la trayectoria de la literatura mexicana. El estudio de la historia 
completa de la poesia de un pais es importante porque nos ayuda a com- 
prender mejor a los poetas individuales y a trazar claramente el desarrollo 
de los movimientos literarios, sefialando las influencias y las fuerzas que 
han contribuido a darle personalidad. En el desenvolvimiento de la 
literatura mexicana a partir de la Conquista se nota que constantemente 
los eseritores hacen esfuerzos por alejarse de las normas espafiolas. Con- 
forme el mexicano altera la pronunciacién de la lengua de Cortés, hacién- 
dola m4s ritmica, mds suave, mds dulce, més melodiosa, también se aventura 
a modificar su lenguaje poético. A las alteraciones fisiolégicas y psicolé- 
gicas del mexicano descendiente del novohispano o del indio, o de ambos, 
acompafiaron modificaciones literarias. Consciente o inconscientemente 
el mexicano deja que sus versos tomen el sabor de la tierra: que el geo 
americano, con su hombre, flora, fauna y clima diferentes, imprima en su 
literatura nuevos giros, nuevas cadencias, nuevos ritmos, con atrevidas 
imfgenes y elaboradas metéforas. Después de varios siglos de esfuerzos 
més 0 menos desordenados, la poesia mexicana adquiere su propia perso- 
nalidad y las caraceristicas que hoy tiene. 

Como el libro ha sido preparado con propésito diddctico, mds para 
el uso de estudiantes y profesores que para especialistas, ha sido redactado 
con periodos cortos y vocabulario sencillo. Anglicismos y expresiones 
inglesas traducidas hay muy pocas. 

La Breve historia de la poesia mexicana representa un importante 
jalén en el estudio de la poesia hispanoamericana; es una valiosa adicién 
a la historia de la literatura de México que Luis G. Urbina tan brillante- 
mente impulsd. 

EvGENIO CHANG-RODRIGUEZ 

University of Pennsylvania 


Alfonso Reyes, ensayista. Vida y wpensamiento. By Manuel Olguin. 
(Coleceién Studium, 11.) Ediciones de Andrea, México, 1956: 228 
pages. 


The late Manuel Olguin has written an informative and well presented 
book on the essays of Alfonso Reyes. In his broad interpretation of the 
genre he includes even the most marginal critical note. He not only 
cites the definition of Medardo Vitier (Del ensayo americano [ México, 
1945]) but also coincides with what Reyes himself has pointed out to be 
distinctive of the modern essay (Los trabajos y los dias [México, 1946]). 
The author has competently handled his undertaking and has attained 
elarity in the organization of his materials. This volume, the first of its 
type and size to be devoted to Reyes, is an additional contribution to the 
many current homages in honor of his outstanding literary achievements 
over a fifty year span. 
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Olguin studies the life and thought of Alfonso Reyes as shown in his 
essays, from the earliest period of his career to the present. This is a 
strictly chronological study concerned with content and not ostensibly with 
form (p. 12), although some of the most interesting observations deal 
with the latter. The body of the book falls into four major divisions or 
chapters: México, 1906-1913 (pp. 13-40); Espafia, 1914-1924 (pp. 41- 
70); Francia e Hispanoamérica, 1925-1938 (pp. 71-81); and Regreso 
definitivo a México, 1939 (pp. 83-207). Each section is both biographical 
and literary in nature. In the final pages (pp. 209-228) is assembled the 
most complete bibliography that we have of Reyes. It ineludes the 
original works, divided into genres and grouped in order of publication, as 
well as general criticism and specifie reviews. Judging from the acknowl- 
edgements (p. 12) the compilation has been in part cooperative and re- 
cently brovzht up to date by Pedro Frank de Andrea (p. 8, note 1). 

Professor Olguin has effectively presented each period as a whole, but 
he does not lose sight of its intimate connection with the totality of Reyes’ 
thought. Unity is preserved by repeated insistence upon dominant themes 
of the essays. In his study of the period 1906-1913 Olguin relies, of 
course, upon Pasado inmediato (1941), and his ample review of its con- 
tents and frequent citations suggest the procedure he will follow in the 
ensuing pages. Already he finds an indication of the more mature writer, 
both with regard to technique and theory. This is particularly true of 
Cuestiones estéticas (1910-1911), which reveal certain theoretical consid- 


1 Although the bibliography does not claim to be exhaustive, a few ad- 
ditions might be in order here. We omit many current items, published in all 
probability too late for inclusion, although there is a scattering of entries from 
early 1956. Mention should be made of Manuel Pedro Gonzélez, ‘‘Ficha 
bibliografica de Alfonso Reyes,’’ Revista Iberoamericana, XV (No. 29, febrero- 
julio, 1949), 13-28. A comparison of the latter, which lists only the works 
of Reyes, reveals few discrepancies. A more modest bibliographical note also 
appears in La Nueva Democracia, XXXV (No. 1, enero, 1955), 108-113. An 
almost unknown but interesting review of El plano oblicuo (Madrid, 1920) 
by the poet Ramén Lépez Velarde is not mentioned (cf. Emmanuel Carballo, 
‘*Ramén Lépez Velarde en Guadalajara,’’ Etcaetera, No. 9-10 [1952], pp. 
48-49). Other early reviews in the Revista de Occidente are not included. We 
note the following omissions: Luis Santullano, ‘‘ Alfonso Reyes en inglés,’’ 
Cuadernos Americanos, LVI (No. 2, marzo-abril, 1951), 289-295; other articles, 
all of 1955, by Gonz4lez Lanuza, Bermidez, and Lerin in the same review; 
Manuel Alealé, ‘‘ Alfonso Reyes, el mexicano universal,’’ Filosofia y Letras, 
No. 53-54 (enero-junio, 1954), pp. 149-164; Rafael Gutiérrez Girardot, ‘‘ Notas 
sobre la imagen de América en Alfonso Reyes,’’ Revista Mexicana de Litera- 
tura, I, No. 2 (noviembre-diciembre, 1955), pp. 112-121; Elena Craveri Croce, 
‘<Sobre el Goethe de Alfonso Reyes,’’ Ibid., pp. 122-124 (original place of 
publication cited). Other brief notes of Anderson Imbert and Francisco Ayala 
in Sur are not cited. 
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erations that reach full development years later in El deslinde. There is 
also a social direction in Reyes’ humanism, and this aspect of his work, 
already studied elsewhere by Olguin, is frequently referred to. Here we 
have the basic unity of the essays, despite their immense variety (p. 85, 
. 131). 

, The literary production of the next decade, spent for the most part in 
Spain, is classified under three major headings: obra hispanista (erudite 
contributions to reviews, prologues to the classics, etc., in accordance with 
the criteria of the Centro de estudios histéricos), obra creativa (essays of 
literary and impressionistic tendency, such as Cartones de Madrid), and 
obra periodistica (essays later collected in Simpatias y diferencias and 
other volumes). These years were ones of great productivity and Olguin 
observes a notable progress in style, extension and variety (p. 68). Dur- 
ing the following period (1925-1938), in which Reyes holds various diplo- 
matic posts in France and Latin America, the number of original essays 
diminishes. More attention is devoted to poetry and to the compilation 
of essays belonging to previous years (Cuestiones gongorinas, Las visperas 
de Espaiia, ete.). Olguin offers here a full and interesting commentary 
on Monterrey, the correo literario of Reyes (1930-1937), and he again 
insists upon its social and cultural implications. 

The most unbelievable activity, both cultural (El Colegio de México 
and El Colegio Nacional) and purely literary, characterizes the years 
subsequent to the return of Reyes to México in 1939. Necessarily Olguin 
dedicates more than half of his book to reviewing this period. Further- 
more, of these pages, some fifty-odd are devoted to a systematic and help- 
ful analysis of El deslinde (pp. 154-207). This proportion seems justi- 
fied. Each eategory, from literary criticism and theory to social philos- 
ophy and the classics, is studied and the contents of many books recon- 
structed. In this final chapter Olguin comments more fully upon the 
filosofia social of Reyes cristalized in Ultima Tule (1942) and Tentativas 
y orientaciones (1944) .? 

Manuel Olguin has done an adequate job. He has faithfully reviewed 
an impressive number of books and, although for this reviewer the most 
interesting pages are those devoted to Hl deslinde and other works of 
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2 The following synthesis bears quotation: ‘‘La filosofia social de Alfonso 
Reyes es esencialmente una filosofia de la cultura orientada hacia Hispano- 
américa. Animada por un ideal cosmopolita y humanitario semejante al de 
la Ilustracién o el Encielopedismo, esta filosofia aspira ante todo a encontrar 
la férmula eapaz de elevar a Hispanoamérica a un plano cultural universal, 
pero sin abandonar los valores humanos fundamentales de su tradicién hispinica 
y latina. De ahi que esta filosofia pueda resumirse asi: una vehemente defensa 
del cosmopolitismo y de la tradicién como condiciones del futuro cultural de 
Hispanoamérica. . .’’ (p. 109). 
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literary theory and criticism, the reader cannot fail to benefit from this 
panoramic vision of the evolution of Alfonso Reyes as an essayist. 


AuLEN W. PHILLIPS 
The University of Chicago 


“Apretar,” “Pr(i)eto,” “Perto”: Historia de un cruce hispanolatino. By 
Yakov Malkiel. Instituto Caro y Cuervo, Bogotdé, 1955: 139 pages. 


The present monograph recalls features of Professor Malkiel’s Studies 
in the Reconstruction of Hispano-Latin Word Families. Here too the 
solution of a difficult etymological problem is accomplished through the 
use of the lexical family as the unit of investigation, and the employment 
of a cruce or contamination ({d] espedir in the earlier monograph was 
explained as the result of the coalescence of EXPEDIRE and PETERE; 
the present study offers to explain apretar as resulting from a merger 
of APPECTORARE and PREMERE). Professor Malkiel’s belief in 
the usefulness of the word family in etymological investigations has now 
reached the point where he states that in historical linguistics, at least in 
Indo-European, it is not possible to focus upon isolated words. The unit 
of investigation, he feels, should be the lexical family, just as the unit of 
investigation in structural linguistics is the phonological system rather 
than the isolated phoneme. 

His approach to the problem of apretar, pr(i)eto, and preto is marked 
by his usual rigorous method and abundance of documentation. The study 
would have made for easier reading, however, if the notes had been placed 
at the end of the text (as was done in the other monograph). As it is, 
the massive body of notes on a page sometimes overwhelms the text. In 
a few cases, an entire page, except for one line, consists of notes. 

Professor Malkiel’s sense of history enables the reader to evaluate his 
contribution in relation to that of his predecessors. The present study 
makes use primarily of the following leads: (1) Covarrubias derived 
apretar and prieto “apretado” from Latin PREMO, —ERE, but was at a 
loss to explain the etymology of prieto in the sense of “oscuro, negro”; 
(2) Diez grouped Sp. prieto “apretado” with OPtg. preto, Ptg. perto 
“near” and with the verbs Sp. apretar, Ptg. apertar, Sic. appritari. He 
disregarded PREMERE and made the important contribution of linking 
apretar to ADPECTORARE “applicare ad pectus,” a word found in St. 
Isidore but unknown in Classic Latin. APPECTORARE has been ac- 
cepted by such scholars as Korting, Ford, Garcia de Diego, Meyer-Liibke, 
and Menéndez Pidal; (3) Cuervo supplied the information that certain 
Galician dialects used preto with the double meaning of “near” and 
“black.” He classified as loans from Spanish Sard. apretare, Neap. 


1 Reviewed by me in HR, XXIV (1956), 251-255. 
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appretare and apprietto, and, as did Diez, Sic. apprittari. Finally, he 
contributed an important semantic analysis which links apretar with the 
meaning of “nearness” and the ideas of “nearness” and “blackness” with 
the apretar family. 

After considering the above contributions and others, Professor Malkiel 
concludes that no entirely satisfactory base for apretar has yet been 
proposed. The derivation from PREMO, -ERE suffers from the lack of 
a participle *PRET[T]US (he thus rejects the position of the Portuguese 
scholar J. Inés Louro, who suggests *PRETTUS as the starting point). 
Apretar, Professor Malkiel feels, would seem to stem from ADPECTO- 
RARE, but the series prieto, preto, perto offers a stumbling block. 

Starting where Cuervo left off, Professor Malkiel makes use of ex- 
tensive documentation from medieval sources (in contrast to Cuervo’s 
greater reliance on classical sources), recent findings in dialectology, and 
the entire lexical family as the basis of the investigation rather than the 
individual word. He examines the triad pe(y)tral — pretal (which reflect 
PECTORALE), petril— pretil (which reflect PECTORILE), petrina 
— pretina (which reflect PECTORINA). He provides an interesting sec- 
tion on the synonyms pr(i)eto and negro. This is followed by analyses of 
pr(i)eto and perto as adverb and preposition; the family of apretar, 
apertar; APPECTORARE and PREMERE in the Post-Isidorean period; 
the diphthong ei primary, secondary, and tertiary; and finally, the nucleus 
of the problem, which consists of apretar (apertar), Old Leon. empeytrar, 
Port. (d)espeitorar. This is to say that he brings to bear upon the prob- 
lem the following types of data: the metathesis of r; the reduction of the 
derived diphthong ei in Castilian; the regressive formation of verbal 
adjectives; the resources of Latin and Romance in the expression of the 
concept “near”; semantic and stylistic aspects of the rivairy between 
negro and pr(i)eto; the structure of the three families of NIGER, 
PREMERE, and APPECTORARE. 

The detective work is thorough and the conclusions would be difficult 
to refute. It is well to remember, however, that in seeking to establish 
reliable etymologies we often are not confronted with a choice of truth or 
falsehood but rather with degrees of plausibility. Evidence must be 
evaluated not only on the basis of weight but also of quality. If etymolo- 
gizing on the basis of lexical families proves fruitful in some cases, can it 
be said to be the only reliable method? The positing of a cruce to resolve 
a thorny etymological problem can be a logically sound procedure or a 
linguistie deus ex machina. Professor Malkiel prefers to work with 
authentic Latin material rather than with starred etyma. In the present 
study he rests his case primarily on a cruce involving two authentic Latin 
forms (APPECTORARE and PREMERE) but is compelled to make use 
of a hypothetical form *apeytorar as a crucial intermediate stage. This 
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is not to cast doubt either upon the method or the conclusions, but merely 
to suggest the kind of questions to which the responsible etymologist must 
constantly address himself. 

In the nineteenth century etymological research was based primarily 
upon the comparative method. The twentieth century has supplemented 
this method with the approaches of dialect geography and descriptive 
linguistics. By seeking to synthesize these methods, Professor Malkiel 
aims to strengthen the foundations of the science of Hispanic etymology. 
In the present monograph he has taken another step in that direction.” 


Norman P. Sacks 
Oberlin College 


Guillermo de Humboldt y la filosofia del lenguaje. By José Maria 
Valverde. (Biblioteca Romdnica Hispdnica, Il: Estudios y Ensayos.) 
Editorial Gredos, Madrid, 1955: 155 pages. 

For two reasons, Wilhelm von Humboldt’s rich personality and many- 
faceted work may well claim the sustained attention of every Spanish 
humanist. For one thing, Humboldt, as a thinker, was closely connected 
with Kant, while bonds of personal friendship united him with Goethe, 
whom he revered, and with Schiller, in whom he found an intellectual 
sympathizer—a triple set of significant relationships which places Hum- 
boldt squarely in that mainstream of German metaphysical thought which, 
by and large through the unflagging efforts of Unamuno and Ortega y 
Gasset, has become almost irresistibly infectious throughout the Spanish- 
speaking countries. For another thing, when Humboldt turned from 
epistemology to technical linguistic explorations, he used Basque, on a par 
with Japanese, Chinese, and Malay (Kawi), as his prime example of a 
non-Indo-European language, thus conferring a conspicuous degree of 
dignity on a study known heretofore, among peninsular aficionados, as, at 
best, an odd if challenging pastime (recall such facetious titles of pioneer 
Basque grammars as “El imposible vencido”). 

The present booklet represents a long-overdue attempt to bring Hum- 
boldt’s world, difficult of access, within the purview of the unspecialized 
Spanish reader. With this goal no informed person can possibly quarrel, 
and the original planning of the venture may have been well-intentioned. 
Unfortunately, the final result is anything but gratifying. 


2 Corominas, in his Diccionario ecritico etimolégico de la lengua castellana 
(Berne, 1954) derives apretar from *apetrar and *apetrar from Late Latin 
APPECTORARE, which he first documents in Solinus (third century A.D.). 
Prieto and perto he considers to be regressively formed verbal adjectives, like 


hueco from aocar, ahuecar, He rejects PREMERE or an analogical participle 
*PRETTUS as an etymon. 
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Before substantiating this severe judgment, let us briefly examine the 
structure of the booklet. The Introduction, which is more in the nature 
of an informal prefatory note (pp. 9-10), leads the reader to Part I, 
comprising a biographically slanted vignette (pp. 13-17), an incomplete 
rather than selective enumeration and a brief appraisal of Humboldt’s 
linguistie monographs and pamphlets (pp. 17-23), a sketchy analysis of 
the author’s style—surprisingly, with little, if any, reference to the ac- 
cepted German standard of his period (pp. 23-25), a statement on 
Humboldt’s broad philosophical position, as made known in his earlier 
publications (pp. 25-30), and, by way of climax, a dual summary of the 
philosopher’s view of human speech: first, in the necessarily quaint terms 
of his own approach (pp. 30-40) and, second, in terms of twentieth- 
century philosophy (pp. 40-56), with an excursus on the definition of 
“Sprachphilosophie” (pp. 56-58). Although this part purports to focus 
attention on Humboldt himself, viewed against the background of his 
times, one finds in it a disturbing number of parenthetic, for the most 
part irrelevant, remarks on philosophers and scientists enjoying a current 
vogue in Europe: Cassirer (pp. 27, 35), Ortega (p. 29), Russell (p. 37), 
Unamuno (ibid.), Vossler (p. 41), Brentano, Husserl, and Rosales (p. 43), 
ete. Part II centers about Humboldt’s influence on subsequent thinkers, 
in particular Vossler, Croce, Biihler, and Cassirer, with sporadic mention 
of a few modern Spanish philologists, including A. and D. Alonso (pp. 
61-90). Appended to the essay proper are translations and epitomes of 
selected chapters from Humboldt’s posthumously published masterpiece, 
Uber die Verschiedenheit des menschlichen Sprachbaues und ihren Einfluss 
auf die geistige Entwicklung des Menschengeschlechts.* 

A book of this kind, aimed at a reader aware of the basie problems 
of language, yet uninitiated into the intricacies of the German meta- 
physies of the Romantic era, was certainly called for at the present junc- 
ture. What fine results a high-ealiber project of somewhat wider scope, 
based on intimate knowledge of primary sources, but freed from all 
paraphernalia of obnoxious pedantry, may produce in the hands of a 


1I have made no systematic check on Valverde’s accuracy as a translator 
and epitomist. However, the fact that the book is shot through with ugly 
mutilations of German which cannot possibly be laid at the typesetter’s door 
does not increase the reader’s confidence in the author’s skill as a practical 
linguist: ef. p. 7: Uber das Zusammenhang ; p. 14: Frankfurt-am-Oder; p. 15: 
Uber die Geschlechtsunterschied and ‘‘en los Reiseskizze’’; p. 16: Organisation 
des héheren wissenschaftlichen Anstalten; p. 22: ‘‘Einleitung an die Kawi- 
Werk’’; p. 91: [nomin.] ‘‘zweiter Auflage,’’ to quote but a few samples. 
Note also Valverde’s admitted insecurity in rendering the meaning of ‘‘nach 
Kant’’ (p. 27); a minute’s reflection would have sufficed to show that, on 


contextual evidence, the correct translation is indubitably ‘‘according to 
Kant.’? 
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conscientious, if versatile, researcher is best illustrated with the late 
Robert T. Clark’s deservedly acclaimed Herder: His Life and Thought 
(1955). What harms Valverde’s book, despite a few partially redeeming 
features, is lack of sound factual knowledge with respect to Humboldt’s 
production and environment, a pitifully limited degree of familiarity with 
actual linguistic operations (old and new), to say nothing of the correlated 
terminology, and inadequate presentation. The last-mentioned defect in- 
cludes several obscurities (or inconsistencies and lacunae), and the per- 
vasive use of a flashy, overembroidered style tolerable at certain levels 
of journalistic prose but, to the reviewer’s mind at least, entirely out of 
place in the scholarly essay which the author expressly pretends to have 
written. 

The latest Britannica’s one tersely styled column on Humboldt contains 
more nuggets of condensed information than does Valverde’s entire diffuse 
section on bio-bibliography. Specifically, one misses a mention of Hum- 
boldt’s journey to the Basque Provinces. The casual hint (p. 16) of his 
weighty corrections and additions (1817)—again with characteristic em- 
phasis on Basque—to J. Adelung’s influential collection of miscellaneous 
linguistic and dialectal specimens (cryptically titled Mithridates) does 
not come up to the expectations of an exacting Spanish reader. Worse, 
Valverde’s knowledge of Humboldt’s linguistic @uvre stems exclusively 
from the Berlin Academy’s original seven-volume edition (1841-1852), 
necessarily tentative; he does not seem to suspect the existence of the defini- 
tive edition in seventeen volumes (1903-1936), issued under the same 
auspices (eds. A. Leitzmann and B. Gebhardt), with inclusion of minor 
works, diaries, and correspondence. 

Only upon reaching roughly the mid-point (pp. 56-58) does the 
reader learn to his discomfiture that Sprachphilosophie is an equivocal 
term. Surely Valverde would have been well advised to leave the 
scholastics and Heidegger alone in this context and instead to clarify or, 
at least, cireumseribe at the very outset this inherent difficulty of the 
task undertaken. While he makes a feeble attempt to correlate philosophy, 
in general, with peculiarly Humboldtian Sprachphilosophie, he fails to 
recognize the more complicated and delicate problem posed by the en- 
croachment of several varieties of “general linguistics,” all of them emi- 
nently characteristic of our own age, upon the territory initially reserved 
for nineteenth-century-style Sprachphilosophie. On a more technical 
plane, Humboldt’s highly original ecross-linguistic monographs Uber den 
Dualis (1828) and Verwandtschaft der Ortsadverbien mit dem Pronomen 
(1830)—the latter left unmentioned in this booklet—became the fountain- 
head of such advanced research as Edward Sapir’s trail-blazing studies 
of “Totality” and “Grading” and, more recently, Emile Benveniste’s bird’s- 
eye views of chosen grammatical categories, cutting across the borders 
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of all identified language families. In his search for unusual language 
structures, L. Bloomfield likewise admitted his indebtedness to Humboldt, 
as regards inspiration and breadth of perspective if not method of 
analysis. 

The elusive problem of the relation of speech to thinking, which, by 
definition, is at the core of any genuine variety of Sprachphilosophie, 
not only fascinated Humboldt, but elicited from him some astonishingly 
“modern” reactions. It might have been rewarding to contrast these not 
only with the insights of subsequent European thinkers, especially those 
of “idealistic” persuasion, but also with the findings of social scientists, 
e.g., with the so-called Sapir-Whorf hypothesis, which assumes the large- 
seale predetermination of thought by the given linguistic system; this 
hypothesis has lately received increased, though not invariably friendly, 
attention in this country as well as in England (see JJ AL, XXII [1956], 
77-84; S. Ullmann, in RPh., X [1956-1957], 225-232; and S. Newman’s 
rev. of Whorf’s Language, Thought, and Reality in RPh., Vol. XI, No. 1). 
Finally, the marked affinity between, on the one hand, heightened alert- 
ness to linguistic structure (including its theoretical implications) and, 
on the other hand, the exploration of “exotic” languages (once erroneously 
thought of as “primitive”) should have been pointed out in adequate de- 
tail. Obviously, direct contact with Basque and with the Far Eastern 
languages stimulated and affected Humboldt’s thinking as strongly as 
that of Prince N. Trubetzkoj and of the pioneer Americanists was in- 
fluenced by exposure to Caucasian and to indigenous New World lan- 
guages. 

With respect to presentation, a brief preliminary comment on the 
essay, in general, as a genre of scholarly research may be in order. In 
times like our own, the interpretative essay obviously tends to become 
a powerful and potentially beneficial weapon in the hand of a deft re- 
searcher. The obligatory elimination of the scholarly “apparatus” (in- 
eluding footnotes and formal bibliography), adding as it unquestionably 
does to the amenity, lightness, and transparency of an introductory volume, 
has its distinct tactical and strategic advantages. By the same token, 
the unconventional phrasing of an ill-starred essay, entrusted to a pre- 
tentious but inexperienced writer, may verge on an exercise in some 
artful trobar clus. This is what has happened here on more than one 
oceasion. The layman, whose appetite the booklet is designed to whet, 
is likely to stumble again and again over hermetic allusions. What, he 
may ask himself, are “las ideas wolfianas,” cited (p. 14) before “Wolf, 
el filélogo” has been somewhat unceremoniously introduced? Who is [H.] 
Steinthal, whose opinions are adduced (p. 26) without so much as a 
fleeting allusion to his unique competence? To grasp the reference to 
Robert Leroux (p. 28), one must previously have read an explanatory 
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statement on p. 30; ete. So much for bibliography; as for the much- 
maligned footnotes, the longest among them seem simply to have been 
absorbed into the body of the text (p. 37), where they divert the reader’s 
attention from the main topic no less than do the overabundant, sup- 
posedly witty parenthetic remarks (pp. 23, 29, 48, et passim). The author 
seems unaware of the truism that a scholarly essay, unlike a feuilleton, 
should provide intellectual stimulus rather than straight entertainment.* 

What about the kernel of philosophical analysis? Although, for a 
final judgment, linguists should defer to a trained specialist in the history 
of ideas, one weakness, at the very core of the book, is so glaring as to 
invite any unprejudiced reader’s criticism, inasmuch as it comes close 
to falsifying Humboldt’s ideology. Recall that the essayist sets out to 
present the chosen author’s views, first in a faithful imitation of Hum- 
boldtian terms, later in more easily assimilable, modern guise. This deli- 
cate operation may well serve as the test of his intellectual integrity. 
Against the given background, confront the following statements, taken 
from the introduction to the (factual) summary and from the free para- 
phrase, respectively : 


(I) ‘‘Si preguntamos por Dios—es de notar la casi total, o total ausencia 
en Humboldt de la palabra <Dios» y la esporfdica aparicién del adjetivo 
«divino>’’ (p. 28); 

(IT) ‘* (Porque el lamado lenguaje de los Angeles y de Dios ha de ser 
algo distinto ...)’’ (p. 45); ‘‘el hombre puede hablar a Dios, pero sélo 
hablar con Dios si Dios deja su forma de operacién propiu ...’’ (p. 46); 
**la realidad del préjimo y, tal vez, la del auténtico TG, la de Dios. («Quien 
habla solo, espera hablar a Dios un dia», dijo el poeta)’’ (p. 47); ‘‘ (El Angel 
—y Dios—piensan y hablan—sin ocupar un intervalo de tiempo . . .)’’ (p. 48). 


This transposition of Humboldt’s thinking into the mould which would 
have befitted a Spanish mystic can, needless to say, no longer be termed 
a paraphrase. Judged by the most charitable standards of objective 
scholarship, such treatment involves an arbitrary attempt at rectifying 
Humboldt’s heresy, an attempt couched, through the capricious use of 
parentheses, in an exasperatingly ambiguous “style indirect libre.” 


2 This leads us to the question of good taste, a question with many im- 
ponderables attached to it. Whether or not there exists a canon of universally 
acceptable rules, it is safe to suggest that the academic essay be kept unen- 
cumbered by both worn-out clichés and extravagant sallies. In both respects, 
the book measurably falls short of the ideal: cf. ‘‘revolucién copernicana’’ 
(p. 31), ‘el individuo, aun robins6nicamente solo’’ (p. 47), ‘‘las coordenadas 
generales metafisicas’’ (p. 50), ‘‘pasando un Rubicén decisivo’’ (p. 57), 
‘*oscilando todavia entre la Scila y la Caribdis del sistema metafisico’’ (p. 58), 
etc. On the side of bizarre phrasing, one example may suffice: ‘‘La palabra 
no es un recipiente que mantenga en conserva la idea, presta para el uso 
(«Please Just Add Hot Water and Serve»).’’ 
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Nobody will deny Valverde such gifts as verbal dexterity bordering 
on slickness, the ability to juggle names which frequently occupy the 
headlines of fashionable literary magazines, in short, complete command 
of the pyrotechnics of the journalistic métier. Possibly he would have 
been qualified to write a highly readable article, for a weekly or a monthly, 
on some modern echoes of Humboldtian ideas on language. But, being 
neither scrupulous nor disciplined, his book deserves no place of honor in 
a series which purports to serve, and in some instances has served, the 
needs of serious scholarship. 


Yakov MaKe. 
University of California 


El nombre de Venezuela. Por Angel Rosenblat. Universidad Central de 
Venezuela, 1956: 52 paginas. 


Alrededor del topénimo Patagonia. Por L. S. M. Deodat. Separata del 


no, 24 de “Patagonia, Boletin de la Casa de Patagonia,” Buenos Aires, 
1955: 48 paginas. 


Con la perfeccién en él acostumbrada el Prof. Rosenblat deshace los 
errores que han circulado acerca del origen del nombre de Venezuela. 
Desechando las varias etimologias populares o seudo-aborigenes, demuestra 
la verdadera, aduciendo toda la documentacién pertinente de los cronistas 
del siglo XVI, desde el testimonio de Américo Vespucio, del afio 1500: 
los palafitos de Paraguan4, en la entrada del golfo de Maracaibo, le 


recordaron la ilustre ciudad italiana, y de ahi surgié el nombre de ‘pequeifia 
Venecia.’ Desde la capitulacién de Carlos V con los Welser en 1528 
queda fijado Venezuela como nombre de toda la Gobernacién. Desvanece 
ademas Rosenblat otros errores referentes a la grafia del nombre en la 
documentacién antigua, prueba que la terminacién -uwela no tiene cardcter 
despectivo, y hace la historia del empleo de Venezuela en la época moderna 
hasta su establecimiento como denominacién de la gran repiblica del 
Caribe. 

El Sr. Deodat en su conferencia rechaza oportunamente varias expli- 
caciones erradas del nombre de Patagonia, recordando que su creador fué 
Pigafetta, el cronista de la expedicién de Magallanes; aquél lo derivé 
del de los patagones, nombre con el cual tuvo la ocurrencia de bautizarlos, 
segan el propio testimonio, Magallanes en persona. Pero en cuanto a 
este nombre, no acepta la convincente explicacién, dada aqui mismo (HR, 
XX, 321-324) por Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel, segin la cual seria reminis- 
cencia del monstruo Patagén, hibrido de hombre y de perro, que desempefia 
un papel en la famosa novela de caballerias Primaleén. Las razones que da 
el Sr. Deodat no convencen, y aun se puede sospechar que la principal, 
quizé sélo subconsciente, es la que él calla: a saber, lo poco halagiiefio 
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de la comparacién para los patagones. El acopio de datos que él ha hecho, 
literarios, documentales y aun iconograficos, es indudablemente itil. Pero 
de él sale reforzada la tesis de la Sra. de Malkiel; en los relatos de los 
deseubridores de estas tierras remotas se respira una atmdésfera de imagina- 
cién, emocién y leyenda, eminentemente favorable al bautizo magallanico a 
base del monstruo caballeresco: el supuesto tamafio monstruoso de los 
pies de los patagones (sin fundamento en la realidad etnografica), su talla 
gigantesea no mucho mas real, sobre todo la cola con que los adornaron 
muchos viajeros (no del todo fantastica ésta, aunque si artificial o prestada, 
como lo muestra el grabado de la p. 48); todo esto se prestaba a la 
identificacién, quizi un tanto humoristica, que hizo Magallanes. El argu- 
mento mas elocuente, me parece, puede derivarse de la existencia, que opor- 
tunamente documenta el Sr. Deodat, p. 44, de otra parcialidad india a la 
que los cronistas del siglo X VI atribuyeron el nombre de patagones, indios 
peruanos sin relacién alguna con los de la Patagonia austral. La remi- 
niscencia del conocidisimo Primaleén se produjo, pues, dos veces. Los 
deseubridores eran naturalmente propensos a ver, en tribus nuevas, mAs los 
rasgos repulsivos de ciertos individuos que los mds atrayentes de otros: 
de ahi el recuerdo persistente del legendario cinocéfalo.* 


J. COROMINAS 
The University of Chicago 


1El Sr. Deodat preferiria (p. 26) identificar con un pataco que, con el 
sentido de patdn, parece hallarse en el Menosprecio de Corte de Antonio de 
Guevara. No es palabra conocida y habr&é que empezar por comprobarlo en 
la edicién principe. Las que se utilizan estén llenas de inexactitudes. Como 
patacos va seguido de mofiacos en el pasaje en cuestién gquién sabe si es 
corrupeién debida a éste, y si lo que escribié el autor fué patan o patojo? O 
bien seria creacién momentdnea, debida al autor, pero causada por esta vecindad 
ocasional. Lo que es claro, de todos modos, es que la sonorizacién del tipo 
seguro SECURUS no seria aplicable ahi, como quisiera el Sr. Deodat. 





BRIEFER MENTION 


Supplement to a Bibliography of the Don Juan Theme: Versions and 
Criticism. By Armand E. Singer. West Virginia University Bulle- 
tin, Philologicai Papers, Vol. 10, Series 56, No. 11-1, May 1956: 36 
pages. 

“This Supplement covers the period from February 1954 to July 1955. 
. . » In addition to recent material, there are included many items missing 
from the first list, a few corrections, and several entries relisted with 
fuller data” (p.1). 

A check with the original Bibliography (reviewed XXIII, 239-240) re- 
veals Professor Singer’s relentless pursuit of the bibliographer’s ideal, 
completeness and accuracy. To judge from the number of additions and 
the—very few—rectifications, he must have approached it quite closely. 
The typographical appearance of the little volume is excellent (but not the 
stitching), and very few misprints have remained undetected. From the 
list of five reported by the author himself in a letter, only one is sig- 
nificant: item 3209.1 read “CXLVII.” Furthermore, item 2297.la read 
“Umgebung” for “Umbelung.” Item B2la should be numbered B23a; 
523 read “Estéve,” if spelling of name in 2432.33a is correct. “Cafizares” 
(p. 22) lacks reference number (between 2417 and 2452). Professor 
Singer has not eliminated reference to Goethe’s Werther, who, far from 
being a Don Juan or a burlador, committed suicide because of his unhappy 
love for one woman (item 103); also Montaigne’s Essais seem quite out 
of place in a Don Juan bibliography (item 107), despite the justifying 
reference to the “freethinking philosophy of follow nature.” By the 
same token the Stoic philosophy of secundum naturam vivere would be 
donjuanesque. 

Again, in this Supplement there is evidence everywhere that Professor 
Singer has thoroughly inspected all the material he could possibly consult 
and the impression of utmost reliability created by the main work is 
amply confirmed. 


A. G. R. 


El diablo nocturno. Comedia en dos actos por Antonio Garcia Gutiérrez. 
Edicién, prélogo y notas de Harvey L. Johnson. Coleecién Studium, 
13. Ediciones De Andrea, México, 1956: xv + 72 paginas. 

Esta es la primera publicacién a base de una copia manuscrita con- 
servada en la Northwestern University, de la traduccién por Antonio 

Garcia Gutiérrez de la comedia francesa Le Démon de la nuit escrita por 
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Jean Frangois Alfred Bayard y Etienne Arago, en 1836. La representa- 
cién fué hecha en el programa presentado el 19 de noviembre de 1845 
para celebrar el cumpleafios de la reina dofia Isabel II, con intervencién 
del propio traductor quien se hallaba asociado a la direccién del teatro 
Tacén de la Habana. Segin el prologuista, la traduccién es libre y 
muestra cierta labor de adaptacién a la escena espafiola, aunque resulta 
mas corta por la eliminacién de “algunos pasajes innecesarios,” y a la 
larga “pierde algo en gracia, embeleso e ilusién rom4ntica, por la supresién 
de las canciones y la misica” (pdg. xiii). Otra traduccién de la misma 
pieza fué hecha por Luis de Olona y representada en el Teatro de la 
Cruz de Madrid el 20 de »: yo de 1846. Aunque la comedia es de escaso 
valor, tanto en el original como en la traduccién, la ediciédn del profesor 
Johnson nos muestra una de las actividades del dramaturgo espajfiol 
durante su permanencia en territorio americano, de 1844 a 1850. 


G. C. 





